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| he, COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ORIENTAL SHOTION.— These sg atl RES are specially 
intended for those who have to pass the ond Examination for 
the — Civil Service, antl wi COMMBEN CE on THURSDAY, 
to! 
eit, Bengaliand Hindé Law—Professor Ballantyne, LL.D. 
Tamil and Telugu—Professor Thomas Howley. 
Arabic and Mahomedan L a Ie pa Leitner. 
Hindfstani—By Professor Hall, D.C. L. 
English Law and por mod nn Seed Stephen, Esq. LL.D. 
Political Ecoonomy—Rey. J. E. T. Rogers, M. 
Indian Jurisprudence, History, and Mahomedan Law of India 
—Professor Hall, D.C.L. 
For the Prospectus pio to J. W. Cunnixcuam, Esq., Secre- 
tary. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ARABIC,.—Professer LEI ITNER will Ee his 
Courses on ARABIC and MAHOMEDAN LAW on MONDAY, 
October 6, at Three o'clock. R. Ww. JELF, D.D., Principal.” 


K1NG@’s, COLLEGE, LON DON.— 
SANSCRIT and BENGALI.—Professor BALLANTYNE, 
LL.I , wi ‘i CON IMENCE his Courses on SANSCRIT, BENGALI 
and HIN DU LAW on FRIDAY, baer at Half- past One. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


TING’ Ss COLLEGE, LON DON.— 

TELUGU and TAMIL. Tee HOWLEY will BEGIN 
his Courses on TELUGU and T a s B a Quarter-past Ten on 
FRIDAY, October 3. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

BIEDY STANI and INDIAN JURISPRUDENCE.— 
Professor HALL, D.C.L., will COMMENCE his Courses on 
HINDUSTANI, INDIAN JURISPRUDENCE, and the HIS- 
TORY of INDIA, on TUESD. se) ee & ata uarter-past 


Ten. , J. W. JELF, D.D., ., Prineipal. 
i IN ER ALOGY. —- KING’ S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.— Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 
a Course of Lectures on MINERAL OG YY, with a view to facilitate 
the Study of Geology, and of the A lication of Mineral Sub- 
stances in the Arts. The Lectures will begin on WEDNESDAY 
MORNING, October 8, at Nine o'clock. They will be continued 
on oe succeeding Friday and W awe at the same hour. 
Fee, 21 R. W. JELP, D.D., Principal. 


HEMISTRY.—Dr. Hors ANN, F.R.S., will 
commence a Course of FIFTY LEC TURES on INORG ANIC 
CHEMISTRY, on MONDAY, October 6, at 10 o’clock, to be con- 
tinued on every week-day but Saturday. These Lectures will be 
pea at the Laboratory of the Royal Schoolof Mines, Oxford- 
eet.—F' * for the Course, 4. 
MET, ALLURGY.—Dr. RCY, F.R.S. will commence a Course 
of FIFTY LECTURES on M ETALL URGY, on MONDAY, 
October 6, at 12 o'clock, at the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn- 
street, to be continued on each succe ae Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Monday , at the same hour. Fee for the Course, 4l. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


XAMIN/ ATIONS for SCIENCE CERTIFI. 

CATES of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCA- 

TION will take place at the Offices of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington, on the days shown below. 

The Examinations will last each day from 10 a.m. till 5 P.o., 
with ore hour's intermission in the middle of the day, except on 
the days for Subject I. and Chemical Analysis. 

Candid tes for Certificates who have registered their names 
must -ttend at 10 minutes before 10 a.., at the Offices, South 
Kensington, on the day or days which are indicated for the 
subjects they wish to be examined in. 

Grove 

I. Practical Plane and Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical 
and Machine Drawing, &c.—Subject 1. he bereesd 3rd 
November; Tuesday, 4th November. ject 2. Wed- 
nesday, 5th November. Subject 3. hacen. 6th No- 
vember. 
- ae hanical Physics.—Subject 1. Friday, 
ubject 2. Sx aturday, 8th November. 
cecieaeata’ Physies.—Subject 1. Monday, 17th Novem- 
je ers ee: Subject 2. Monday, 17th November, 
Aft 
‘8 Resa n-fiuhieot 1. Friday, 14th November, Morning 
{Ans alysis on Friday Afternoon, 14th November, and 
Saturday, 15th November*). Subject 2. Friday, 14th 
Nov ember, Afternoon. 
. Geology and Mineralogy.—Subject 1. seater. 10th Novem- 
ber. Subject 2. Tuesday, 11th November. 
‘hysiology and Zoology. —Subject 1. W atiaslinsg 12th No- 
vember. Subject 2. Thursday, 13th November. 
. Botany and Vegetable Physiology.—Subject 1. Tuesday, 
18th November. Subject 2. Wednesday, 19th November. 

Mining and Metallurgy.—Subject 1. Thursday, 20th No- 

vember. Subject 2. Frids ay, 2lst November. 

* As many Students as possible who take up only eet 
Chemistry will do their Analysis on Friday Afternoon; the rest 
on Saturday. Analysis-Tables are allowed. 

N.B. Candidates must send in their names before the 15th 
October, except those coming up in Mechanical and Machine 
Drawing and Building Coystruction, who must send in their 
names by the 5th October. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


TNHE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 

SOHO-SQUARE.— MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Behosis, to her REGISTER 
of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROF ESSORS. School Pro- 
Perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 
. No charge to Principals. 
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N IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. CLAR $ F, 30, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead- road, N.W., receive a FEW OUNG GENTLEMEN, pro- 
viding for them a comfortable as maa every facility for Study. 
ferences : — J. C. Harrison, 24, Queen’s-road, Regent's 
Park; J. G. Wilkinson, M.D. St. John’s-villas, apace 
toad; James Watson, Esq., 28, Upper Gower-street, W. 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The GREAT INTERNATIONAL SHOW will commence 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, October 8. 


YREAT INTERNATIONAL FRUIT, 
VEGETABLE, ROOT, CEREAL, and GOURD SHOW, 
at South Kensington, OCTOBER 8,9 and 10. The Roots, Cereals, 
and Gourds will remain on Exhibition ‘until the 18th. 
Admission on October 8, Half-a-Crown ; on October 9, 10, 11, 
13 to 18, One Shilling each day. ie Ae RE SPN | 
} ORTICULTURAL GREAT SHOW, 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, October 8. Doors open at One 
o'clock. Bands of Royal Artillery and Scots Fusilier Guards at 
Two. Admission, Half- a-C 





NTERNATIONAL EXH I BITION and 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, October 8. The 
Garden will be open at One o’clock. Visitors cannot be admitted, 
either from the Exhibition to the Garden, or to the Exhibition 
through the Garden, before that hour. — 


[y i veers OF LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

Gentlemen preparing for the Matriculation Examination in 
January, 1863, are informed that a Class will be held at University 
College, by permission of the ‘ouncil, for the purpose of reading 
the Subjects required at that Examination. The Class will meet 
daily (Saturday snonietls from age p.M., from the 14th of October 
to Christmas. Fee for the Course, 5 bi 

For Bes particulars apply to Dr. Ap ams, University College, 
London, W.C. 


BO! LOGICAL L SOCIETY of “of LONDON, 
nerset House. — The office of ASSISTANT-SEC RE- 
o ARY. SDA RIAN and CURATOR to the Society being 
VACANT, the Council propose to fill up the appointment. 
Amongst the essential qualifications are literary habits, consider- 
able geological information, and a knowledge of “foreign languages. 
Iours of attendance from 11 to 5. Salary 2001. per annum.— 
Applications for the vacant oftice should be addressed to the Secre- 
taries, on or before the 15th of October, at the Apartments of the 
Society a Somerset | House. 


NIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION 





(Limited).—This Association, entirely conducted by Gra- 
duates of Oxford and Cambridge, SUPPLIES Masters of Schools 
and Heads of Families with TUTORS from those Universities,— 
For particulars apply at the Offices of the ere any, No. 9, Pall 
Mall East, 8.W. Office hours ay ll a.m. to4dt 

E. B. LOMER, M. ‘A, » Secretary. 





 t Laeaalaaeaaatatadial OF EDINBURGH. 


Re SESSION will be Publicly Opened on ees a he 
r 3, 1862, at Two o’clock p.m., when an A ) 

STU DENTS will be delivered by Principal SIR by ay ID BREW. - 
STER. 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, &c. in the Faculties of 
Arts, Divinity, Law and Medicine, will be found in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh University Calendar, 1862—63,’ published by Messrs. Ed- 
monston & Douglas, Princes-street, Edinburgh, price 1s. td. 

By — of the Senatu 
_ September. ALEX. 8 MITH, "Bee. to the University. 


RIVATE “TUITION. —A Clergyman, Gra- 

duate of Cambridge, resident in London, VISITS PUPILS 

at their own h: uses to prepare them for Public Schools, € Cambridge 

“Ordinary Degree,” Ordination Examin: — &e. Terms mode- 

rate.—For references, &c. address Rev. B. , Brooke’s Library, 
Torrington-place, Gordon-square, W.C. 


ORNING PREPARATORY > CLASS for for 

the Sons of Gentlemen (exclusively), 1 SOMERSET- 

STREET, PORTMAN-SQU ARE.—The SCrORE R TERM will 

commence MONDAY, October 6th. Hours of Study from 9} to 
1 o'clock. ~ Prospectuses forwarded on applics ation. 


DAU. — EDUCATION.—A First-class ENG- 
LISH SCHOOL has been established at Pau, Basses 
Pyrénées. The course of instruction is intended as a preparation 
for the Universities, the Civil, Military or Naval Services. It 
comprises Classics, Mathematics, French, German, and solid 
English Education. Hee Principal is a C coe (ener of the Church 
of England, M.A. of St. John’s College, ¢ Jambridge, (Eighth 
Wrangler of his year). Terms, 100/. per annum. The residence 
of the advertiser is in an airy and agreeable situation (the Haute 
Plante). References can be given to the friends of present or 
former pupils.—Address Rev. Joun Hattersey, 32, Rue de Bor- 
deaux (Haute Plante), Pau, Basses Pyrénées, Fra ance. 


‘Ppa PALACE SCHOOL of ART, 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE. 


The NEW TER = —_ COMMENCE NOVEMBER 1, and 
CLOSE JULY 31, 

Water-Colour ~ Mr. Edward Goodall. 

Drawing and Modelling—Mr. W. K. Shenton. 

English Literature and Elocution—Mr. J. 8. Stallybrass. 

French—Professor Cassal, LL.D. 

German—Dr. G. Kinkel. __ 

Italian—Signor Girolamo V sal 

Latin—Rev. C. Boutell, 1 

History—Rey. C. Boutell, 

Physical G eography, ehimuanite and Mathematics—Herr 
A. Sonnenschein. 

Botany—Dr. Chr. db igeeepe 

Chemistry—Dr. D. 5. Pr 

-— —s7 Mr. J. Benedict, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mr. E. 

rout 4 

Singing— —Signor Garcia, Madame Collinet. 

Part-Singing a Choral Practice—Mr. Henry Leslie, Mr. 
J. G, Calle 

Dancing—M. th D'Egville. 

Pupils joining any one or more of the above Classes will have, 
among other privileges, free use of the Company's Library and 
Reading-Room, with admission to the Palace on the day the 
Class meets. 

A detailed Prospectus, with regulations for inscription of 
Pupils, &c., can_be obtz ained at the Office of the Literary Depart- 
nents near the By: cept Hager ourt, Crystal Palace, where Pupils can 
be inscribed. By order of the ‘Committee, 














EDWARD LEB, Sup. Lit. Dept. 





Ses ATHEN ZUM | fe GERMANY and and 
- EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
je ig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
ly supply of THE ‘ATHEN BUM JOURNAL. The sub- 
scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 
months; and 6 for’ twelve. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicke, Leipzi 8 Germany. 





USINESS WANTED.—The Advertiser, of 
thorough business er neds of active capacity, and long 
experience in the first Wholesale Bookselling and Publishing 
res = eo rien wv ceaec te ate ‘pt acquainted with the 
utine of a first-class Counting-house, is desi a8 
6001. or 7001.; or would aaiie e the M mentor of six oo 
—Address A.B., 30, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 








TT? COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS, LIBRA- 


&c.—The Advertiser who has a thorough Know- 
ledge 7 an Lantion Trade and the Management of a Circulatin: 
Library, WISHES for AN ENGAGEMENT in the COUNTR 
Unexceptionable References given. Address A. B., 53, Ockenden- 
road, Islington, London, N.—Having a small amount of Capital, 
would not object to an. Engagement 1 with a view to Ps artnership. 


O PUBLISHERS. — A_highly-respectable 
YOUNG MAN is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGING ASSISTANT. Is thoroughly acquainted with — 
Book Trade, and can furnish first-class_references.— Addre: 
- “ae” of Messrs. Eyre & Co,, 32, Bouverie-street, Fleet= 
ree 


4 vr 
Y OUNC G ARTIST, who has travelled abroad, 
and can sketch and RES from nature, having a know ledge 
of Architecture, ae vective Drawing, &c., is desirous of meeting 
with an ENGAGEMENT, either as a Draughtsman in an office, 
or to travel as such at home or abroad for any Publication, or 
Architectural, Archeological or Antiquarian Society, or with a 
Gentleman, wishing to have illustrations of his tour.—Address 
B. A. Z. ppare of T. Douglass, Bookseller, 16, Little Knight- 
rider-street, E.C 


MsS LOUISA DREWRY’'S GREEK and 
LATIN CLASSES for LADIES.—The MICHAELMAS 
TERM (when Ladies can join any of the Classes) will commence 
on MONDAY, 6th of October. Miss Drewry is forming Classes 
for younger Pupils. She also prepares BOYSin CLASSICS for the 
Public Schools, &c., and Reads with Private Pupils.—51, Finch- 
ley New -road, N. W. 


UPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S 
K LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of Max Miiller’s Science of 
Language—Aids to Faith—Replies to Essays and Reviews—Bur- 
gon’s Letters from Rome—Lord Cranborne’s Essays—Dr. Wolff’s 
Life—and many other oy PERIOR BOOKS, are on Sale at ve 
greatly reduced prices. Catalogues gratis —BULL’S LIBRAR 
19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


HURCH-ROAD, ST. LEONARDS-ON- 
SEA.—Miss DA st receives SIX _ YOU LADIES for 
Edueational and § e advantages.—References to friends of 
Pupils, and Prospectus me for warded on application. 


| ING EDWARD VI. SC H OOL, 

NORWICH. — The Rey, the Head-Master RECEIV ES 
BOARDERS into the School-house, which has recently under- 
gone considerable improvements. The Boarders are prov ided with 
private studies and separate sleeping compartments in the dormi- 
tories. There are several valuable age he and Prizes, and 
special advantages for Clergymen’s sons.—For Terms and Particu- 
ess apply to the Rev. Avevustvs Jessorr, 1” a the School-house, 

orwic 


YRIVATE LESSONS in MATHEMATICS, 
CLASSICS, &e., by a a in the Highest Honours.— 
Address M.A., 124, Cheapside, E.( 


Te 
ERMAN, French, Italian.—Dr. AL TSCHUL, 
Author of ‘ First German Reading-Book,’ ,M. Philolog. 

Soc., Prof. Elocution.—TWO LANGUAGES T/ NATE lin thesame 
Lesson, or alternately, on the same Terms as One, at the pupils’ or 
at his house. Each li anguage spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and 
select CLASSES for Ladies and Gentlemen. Preparation for all 
ordinary pursuits of life, the Universities, Army and Civil Service 
Examinations.—9, OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADIL LY. 


QDUCATION IN CANADA.—Dr. GrorcE 
LAWSON, Ph.D. LL.D., formérly of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, now Professor of C hemistry and Natural History in the 
University of Queen’s College, Kingston, vi psed C ae is 1 
ae to RECELV E into his House a limited number of YO 

GENTLEMEN, to be treated as Members of his Family. They 
may attend the ‘ollege Grammar School, or the Select Classical 
School, or, if sufficiently advanced, the regular Course in the 
University for a Degree in Arts, or in any of the Professional 
Faculties. All the comforts of an English home will be pro- 
vided, suitable society, amusements, the advantages of a Library, 
Laboratory and Museum ; and frequent opportunities of visiting 
with the Professor Factories, Farms, Back-clearings, and also the 
unsettled parts of the © ountry, for the purpose of examining its 

Geology, Natural History, and Resources. 

Terms for Board = Education, whether at School or Uni- 
versity, from Eighty to Ninety Guineas per annum, or Twenty- 
five Guineas per term of three months. No extras, except for 
actual travelling expenses. All payments strictly in advance. 
U nexceptionable references given and required. The Universit: 
Session commences on Ist of October, and ends on 80th of April. 
The Preparatory Schools are open throughout the year, with a 
Summer Vacation of six weeks, aud a few days at Christm 

Kingston is a quiet University town, the healthie 7 in C fanada, 
It is situated on the lake-shore, at the north-eastern extremity of 
Lake Ontario, and there is daily communication by lake or river 
steamers, canal boats, or Grand Trunk Railway, ith all parts of 
Canada and the United States 

Address Prof. Lawson, Queen -street, Kingston, Cani ula West. — 


WO MEDALS and an HONOURA 
MENTION have been awarded to SAMUEL HIGULE ye 
for the “ pe t ” of his Students’ Mieroseopeas=3 c* 
and Oxy-Hydrogen Lanterns, Photographic Magic Lantern Views, 
=e E fueasiones Le illustrate i an ae 






























Loolog No Classes 13, 14 and 2% 
iNT RN ATION AL. "EXI/TBITION: —A Descriptive Ptus' 
Catalogue, four stam — 

Raima Highley, 70, Dean-street, Soho, London, AY. r 
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WENS COLLEGE, MAN ‘CHESTER, 
in Connexion with the University of London), 
SESSION 1862—3 
The COLLEGE will OPEN for the SSION on FRIDAY, 
the 10th October, 1862. The Session will termina ¢" in July, 1863. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B. 


COURSES of. INSTR UC TION will be in the following 
Classic :parative Grammar, English 


















L ture L ind Mental and Moral Ween 
Pp Q Natt ‘aral “Phil xsophy, Chemistry ; ral 
‘ re I ession, Anatomy and Physiolo of St an 
and of the Animal Kingdom); History, Jurisprudence, and 





Political Economy; Oriental Languages, French, and German. 
The EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the Day 

Classes, will comir on the 13th October, 1862, and terminate 

on the Ist May, 15 







New Studer be required to produce a satisfactory certifi- 
cate of character. ; 
Particulars of the Day and Evening Classes for the present 





Session will be found in 
Mr. Nicholson, the Registrar 
chester. More detailed inforr 
College, the Courses of Study, 
for competition, and other matters in connexion with 
is contained in the ‘ Calendar, which may. be had, pr 
crown, at the College, or from Messrs. Sowler & 
St. Ann’‘s-square, where a Syllabus of the 
Lectures, &c., mz lso be had, price 3d. 

Dinner will be rrovided ‘within the Co 
may desire it. a6) 

The Prineipal will a attend at the College, for the purpese of ad- 
mitting Students, on Tuesday the it es and Wednesday the sth 
October, from E leven A.s. to Two P. 


J. G. GRE ENWOOD, 





yspect Ises, watch 1 may be * ptal ned from 
t th allege, Quay. street, Man- 
yundation of the 
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sce walls for such as 
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pa 
JOHN P, ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees, 


[ ANCHE: STER NEW COLLEGE, 
in Connexion with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
and UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, 


PROFESSORS. 
















Rev. JOHN JAMES PAY | ER, B.A., Principal, and Professor 
of Bibli ul Theology, with the Truths and 
Evidences of Christianity. 


Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, Professor Moral and 
Religious Philosophy. 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esa. 
anguage and Literature. 
SCHEME 
The entire course of 
Undergraduate 
The proiicic 
has attended classe 
chester New ¢ Jolle 


of Mental, 
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Public Examination at the close 
Un lergra I 
During this period the Student i 
of University Colleze, ek, 
Natural Philosophy. If he 
New College defrays the fees for th 
encourage him to disperse his 
intend to graduate, he is 
sity of London, not later 
take the degree of Le < 
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(a). Christian Truths and Evide 

(b). Christian Institutions ral T log 

{ec}. Ecclesiastical Histor: | 
(d y and Anti uities. History 





. Old Testament. y 
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uage ai iterat 1 
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(a). Intellectual Philosoy 
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(ce). Religious Phil 
(d). History of ¢ ‘hi rist 
(e) Regular G 
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_M: inchester, Sept ember, 18¢ 
| he C ATION N HAN YOVER.—Dr. 
4 AUGU 1isSW ITE No. cksee-Strasse, Hano 
ver, a Protes of the Universi f Gittinger 
assisted by an E nd by a Member of the 1 niver 





sité de France, resident in the Establishment and exclusively 
attached to it, as well as most eminent Professors of the town, 
RECEIVES asi SLEC NUMBER of PUI 

tlemen, for whom, hile the strictest attention is pa 
studies, all the c« inforts of a cheerful home are provided. Th 
Pupils are admitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s 
English Chapel. German in it 1 t dia alect ana Frencl 
made the media of conve r from 60 to 80 guineas; 
ee Re the Hanoverian Legation 
in London 
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NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


SESSION 1862—63. 

T NIVERSITY will be Publicly OPENED by Principal 
cs Re LA AY, on MONDAY, 3rd November, at Twelve o’cloc 
Noon 

The various Classes for the Winter Session will meet on the Day 
and at the Hours specified below :— 

ARTS. 
Tvespay, 4ru November. 
Hours. 


Classes. Professors. 











Humanity, Junior....... Sand lla.m..... 
- —_— enior 9a.m. and 1 _ m. Mr. Ramsay. 
Private > 
, Junior, Tyrones. A 






Provectiores . “ 
. : 8a 2 and 2 p. mn. 
2 pr 
9 andi la. 
8 and 11 a.m. 
p-m. (13th Noy. ) 
7 Tu. and Th. 
9 and 11 a.m... 
) 





r. Buchanan. 





Philos »p hy | 





Ir. Flemi 
olitical Economy . Dr. Fleming. 








Natural Philosophy, Mr.W. Thomson. 





“- 
i) 
: 7, Lushington. 
a 
= 
ee 
- ty 
I 
«ly 
i 







hy = u pOrmOEy 9am, to 4 p.m. 
Mathemuties, Junior 12 Noc ——" 
Senior 103 y. Blackburn. 
tr History (Geo- i 
Ni ar ~ al listory (Geo ‘i0a.m. (3rd Feb.) ... Dr. Rogers. 
- 1p.m. (Wed.)....... Mr. Grant. 
sit 3 p.m. Dr. Rankine. 





and i] 
oo J 


II. THEOLOGY. 
Tuvrspay, 6TH NovEMBER. 


Eu ‘iter: saaee 3 Mr. Nichol. 


















Divinity, Junior coenes « ORM, a oo 2 1; 
He a enior 12 Noon . J Dr. Hill. 

yrew, Janie 10 a.m. «- Uyee rot 

Senior lp.m. a Mr. Weir. 
Ecclesiastical History - llam. Dr. Jackson. 
Ill. LAW. 
Trespay, 4tH Novemper. * ; | 

Scottish Law..........6. 9&.m. f Mr Skene, Adyo- | 
Conveyancing ..........5 4p.m. Mr. Kirkwood. 


IV. MEDICINE. 

Tvespay, 4ru Novemser. 
Chemistry. .....22 20000000 
Practical Chemi 
Chemical Laboratory 
Pr. nctice of Physic . 
An tomy 
Ar 





12 Noon ... 
95 a.m. to 4) p.m. 
10a.m.... 
ll a.m, 


. Anderson. 


be 





Dr. Allen Thom- 
«+» ¢ sonandDemon- 
eX. strator. 


aS 4 sees 







2p.m, one 
10 - = to 4 p.m. 
ll: 

Ta pane Dec. 1) 


tio 
Pri vetie ul Anatom 
Materia Medica .. 
si saan 









P. ican. 
A. Buchanan. 
LATRIC U L ATION. — By Regulation ‘of the Senate, every 
student is required, at the beginning of the Session, to matricu- 
te, by enrolling his name in the University Album at the Library, 
before j ingany Class. The Library will b for the pur- 











ose of Matriculation, on and after Sth October, 
from 11 till 3 o’e lock daily, with the intervention of the holidays 
at the — rament, The Matriculation Fee ll. for the Acade- 






By order oe the Sena 
DUNCAN H. WEIR, A.M., 
Glasgow College, Sept. 23rd, 1868. 


"| pepe ORD COLLEGE 
) Bedford-square.— An INAUGURAL 

opening of the Session (on Geography in con 
uducation) will be delivered by GOTTFRI 
on MONDAY, October 13 Jeti hence 


Ladies and Gentlemen, on Sp 
NE 

M R. B. H. SMART, 76, CHARLWOOD-STREET, 
4 Belgrave-road, S.W., ec ontinues to INSTR UCT CLERICAL 
nd other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to attend Classes for Eng: 
lish gene orf , and to engage for Res vdings.—Mr. § ; al 
orks, ope g an original view of the ministry of Language to 

all published by L 


mical y 
Clerk. 


for Ladies), 47 and 48, 
LECTURE on the 
















sitir 
MARTINE 


1 Cc "us. 
AU, - Hon: Sec. 








houstit ate @ INGMAN & Co. a 
ORING, ENGRAVER and HERALDIC 
ARTIST, 44, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.—Official Seals, 


Dip sloma. ) shi ire, Cc ay Plates, Herald Painting, 


odern Styles. 


and Monu- 
Crest Die, 73.; 












Crest on Se al or Ring, ; Pr and Crest Die, 15s.; Arms 
sketched, 28. 6d., in Colours, 5s. Titustrs ated Price List post free. 
ASTRONOMERS.—ON SALE.—The 


| po 


LARGE 





wp dab eek anding in the Nave of the 









Great Exhibition (west side), by Gruss, of Dublin. Object-glass 
12 inches clear aperture.—For full p: articula irs apply to Smita, 
Brew & Beck, 6, Coleman-street, London, L.« 

ji R. R. DAMON, ye! Sgn, invites 
4 


attention to his large Stock of 
RECENT SHELLS, 


ree ived from Fr oreizn Correspon eth Ife supplies na ae 
J 














tions, of which the follow -cti one AND anc ESH- 
W yy R SHELLS of , 500 species—Of the MEDI. 
y SEA, 250 eae ny Ditto, NORTHERN and 
5, 100 ies MAICA LAND SHELLS, 100 

; 200 species ,6 guine: a AND SHELLS of CUBA, 





and FRESH W 
tlathea, Streptaxis, 
iws— LAND 


ATER SHELLS of W. 
lridina, Phy 
SHELLS of PALI 






guin 





Gener: ra to “illus trate Conchological Manuals, 100 for 
elect examples, 31.* 
BRITISH SHELLS. 
perations, condt i ‘don vari 
cad Tris h Coasts, 
) ditto, 6 guine: 083 
nens. Eiementary 
List of British Shells, 4d. 
FOSSILS. 
ve character of his Stock of Fossils enables R. D. to 
and comprehensive ( ollections, y 
the following prices :—Fos 
2l ) ditto, 5t. ; 500 ditto, 2 


30s. ;* Ditto, 


jus parts of the Eng- 
. D. is enabled to offer 100 species 
300 ditto, 12 guineas ; 400 ditto, 
Collections, 100 species, 213.4 


lredgi 
scotch 


By « 
Fag 
for 52s 





spec 





The exten 
furnish le 
other Sets 
different s 















List of B 1851, 8vo. 1s.—Labels fi tto, printed 
within brass lines, 2s. 6¢.—List of Genera, new edition, in large 
type, for Generic Lubels, 58. Priced Catalogue of Shells and 
Fossils, 


4d. 
* Sets of these have been supplied and are exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum. 








RTHOPEDIC and MEDICO- GYMNAST 
INSTITUTIONS, for the Treatment of Spinal and other 
Deformities, ys and other Chronic complaints of the 
limbs. Advice to the Poor from 8 till 94.m., on Monday at 9 
Gloucester-place, B RIG HTON ; on Tuesday, at 16 a, Old Caven: 


dish-street, LON DON 
Physicis in—Dr. ROTH. 





NDON, , BRIGHTON ‘and SOUTH. COAST AST 
RAILWA — Four per Cent. Debenture Stock. — 
Directors are p ed toreceive APPLICATIONS for the ISSUE 

at par of the remai a T nd te Company’s perpetual FOUR 

CENT. DEBENTU RE OOK, to be inscribed in the Bout 

the Company without p: — ent of stamp-duty or other expense, 
— Stock will have aos same priority as the present Mortgage 












T Mts Fixed Dividend will commence on the Day on which the 
money is paid to the © ompany "s Credit, and half-yearly interest t 
the 30th June ar rill be trans. 
mitted by warrants payable on those days respectively. 

Forms of application for any amount of Stock ‘not being fie. 
tions of a pound) may be obt: ere from the undersigned. 

FREDERICK SLIGHT, Sceretary, 

London Bridge Railway Terminus. 











ar . ae 

A FEW LARGE VENETIAN PHOT. 
GRAPHS, exquisitely and faith fully coloured by a Native 
Artist to resemble first-class Water colour Drawi and far our. 





gs, 

passing anything of the kind yet produced, are now offere: d tothe 
trade and the public. Price ‘los. 6d. each ; the same plain, with 
india tint margin, 5s. each. A.W. Bennett, 5, Ops 
gate-street Without, E.C. 





London: 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES, from 
. One Guinea and upwards.—The only house (with two excep. 
tions) mentioned in the Jurors’ Award at the International Eybj- 
bition for the excellence of their Coloured Photographs.—M‘ Leax, 
Me uvisu & Hares, 26, Haymarket, S.W. 


a MAYALL’S CARTES DE VISITE— 
The following are amongst the Cartes de Visite aie 
taken by Mr. Mayall, and added, by permission, to 
ublished Portraits:—Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart., 
WV. E. Gladstone, Mrs. Gladstone, Earl Russell, iady “Tusa 
John Bright, M.P., Lord Stanley, Bishop of Winchester, Bishop 
of Oxford, Bishop of London, Bishop of Ripon, Bishop of Salisbury, 
Archbishop of York, Archbishop of Armagh, Lord Bre vugham, 






























Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Lansdowne, the Earl of Stam ford, Sir 
Richard Bulkeley, M.P., the Dean of Carlisle, Earl Spenc , Mar. 
quis of Bristol, } iuis of Townshend, Lord Sondes, 5 he 1 larris, 
Marquis of Har cton, Mdlle. Patti, Mdile. Titiens, &c. Also 
now publishing, Mr. Mayall’s Carte-de-Visite Portraits of Her 





Majesty, the late Prince Conso rt, the Prince of Wales, ihe Prin- 
cess of Prussia, the Princess Alice of Hesse, Prince Alfred, &. 
Sent free to any part on receipt of stamps, 1s. 6d. cabh, — Mz, 
Mayall’s Photographic Portrait Galleries, 224 and 226, Regent 
street, Sept. 24, 1 a eet 

H AKESPE ARE, 1623.—Wanted, either a 

Cc eens or Imperfect Copy of the FIRST-FOLIO EDIT ION 
of SHA PEAKE’S PLAYS. Address particulars and price 
to F. Pe k-stre set, Camden Town, N.W. 

j UDIE'S / SELECT LIBRARY.—Readers of 
Ji the best literature, in Town or Country, are invited to 
apply for the current Number of * Mudie’s Library Circular,’ and 
to make their selection of Books for Autumn and Winter reading 
from the ample Lists contained in its pages. 

‘These Lists, be it remembered, represent the mz Ain s urces of 
the general inform: — now in vogue.”’—Saturday 
All the best New Works continue to be added to the 1 
large numbers as oer appear. 
Cuartes Epwarp Muprr, 


ae Oxford-street, London (City Office, 4, King-street, Ch eapside); 
Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birming gham. 
903 


Me»! {SS SELECT LIBRARY.—All the 

best Works of the Season, and of the past twenty years, 
are in circulation at this Library. The collection i ides a 
large supply of every recent work of History, every enuine 
Biography, all_ the best Books of Travel and Adventure, ev 
important work in Religion and Philosophy, and all works -d 
acknow ed merit in Poctry and Fiction. 

Sook Societies in connexion with the Library are now estab- 
lished i in nearly every town and village of the Kingdom. 

‘wo or three friends may, by uniting in One Subscription, 
originate similar Societies in neighbourhoods where they do not 
at present exist, and obtain all the advantages of the Library on 
moderate terms. 

Prospectuses, with Listsof Books recently added, and of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 

































brary in 



















Cartes Epwarp Mvotr, 
New Oxford-stree ot, London; C ross-strect, Manchester; 
a New-street, Birmins 





1a 








BOOK SOCIETY. — 
residing in any part of London, or its 
may obtain a constant succession of 
»ypear, by subscribing to this department 
1e Library messengers call on 2 poate 
di Lys, to 1 s, at the residences of Subscribers in nearly 
all the surburban towns and villages. P rospectuses, with Li 
the Principal Works at present in circulation, will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 

‘HARLES Epwarp Meoptr, 
New Oxford-street, London ; C is City OF Office, 4, King- street, Ch neapside 


by AP BOOKS: at at MUDIE S$ LIB R AR oe 
Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Lit ies, } 
chants, Shipping Agents and others, are invited to apply 
October List of Works, withdrawn from Mudie’s sibrary 
Sale. This List compri more than One oe md Works of 
acknowled; ged merit and general interest in His , Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Ac dventure, rem the Higher 
Class of Fiction, at the lowest current 
Orders received through any Bookseller. 


Cartes Epwarp Munir 


MHE L ONDON 
NOTICE.—Families 
immediate neighbourhood, 
the best Books a 
Libri 











































New Oxford-street, London (City Office, 4, Kine- street, Cheapside); 
Cross-street, Manchester ; and New -street, Birmingham. 
M ESSRS. e & R. M‘ CRACKEN, Forricx 

AG aie and AGENTS to the ROYAL ACADEMY, 


Old Jewry, beg gz to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that 
they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 
Baggage, &e., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through 
re Custom Hous se, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of 
effects to all — of the world. Lists of their Correspondents 
abroad, and every inform: gy may be had on application at 
their Offices, as vabove. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenve, 24, Rue 
Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty aah, 
Packer and Custom-House Agent > the French Court and to the 
Musée Royal.—Messrs. -f R. M‘C. have added to their other 
business that of EAST 1NDIA AGENCY in all its branches. 
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THE ATHENAUM 
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OQ COUNTRY VISITORS. nad small but 
werful DOUBLE GLASS, alike serviceable at the Theatre, 


Exhibition, Races or Sea-~ side, which may be worn round t the 
nee pair of hand- spectacles. A most acceptable present 
ioe country friends, Price 30s,, at Callaghan’s, Optician, 23a, 


., corner of Conduit-street.— . Sent post 


ad-street, W. 
w Bonds Sole Agent to Voigtlander, Vi jenna. 


on on remittance. 


NHE RUSSIAN BATH and HYDROPA- 
| THIC INSTITUTION, 16 a, Old Cavendish-street, London. 
—For ‘Pe articul: urs address t to. Mr. Witurans. 


YDROPATHY. — The BEULAH-SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, 
within ere! minutes’ walk of the Cry: stal Palac lace. Dr. Ritter- 
pinot, M.D., Physician. The HOTEL department for VISITORS, 
conducted with the strictest economy as regards charges, under an 
experienced Manager, 


YAL TURKISH BATHS, Broomsspoury. 
—BEST for ota ay (28. 6d.). ONLY ONE for 
3a. 6d.). ALWAY ADY, PU BLIC and PRIVATE. 
ADOC EEN- SQUARE, RU SELL L-SQU 
ae * FROM 6 to 9 p.at. ONE ‘SHILLING, Mth every luxury. 


OOKEIN DING—in the Monastic, Grouse, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles, in the moat superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
20, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


-—_ Sales by Auction 














Nine Days’ Sale of Books, Paintings, Works of Art, Musical 


and other Instruments, &c. : 

ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS 

beg to announce that their next QUARTERLY SALE of 

SELECT PROPERTY will commence, at their Mart, on MON- 

DAY, October 6th. 
Ca es forwarded on application. 

Sept. 1862. 


Photographic Apparatus, Microscopes, Telescopes, 
History Specimens, ce. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC 

‘ TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Cov ee 
Tendon, = FRID: October 0, at half-past 12 precisely, a 
MISC LANEOUS ASSEMBL: AGE, consisting of a quantity of 
Pootographic ae aratus, Cameras, Views, &., by Roger Fenton; 
Microsco; elescopes, § Sewing-Machine; a few Bird-Skins, Rep- 
i a other Natural History Books ; large chest of useful and 
expensive Tools, and a variety of other items. 
On view the day prior : and ‘morning of Sale, and c ‘atalogues had. 


talo 
_Kine- -street, | Covent-garden, London, W.C., 





Vatural 











Modern Books in immense variety, Miscellaneous Books, cc. 
Three Days Sale. 
j R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 2, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
Motober 8, and two following days, at half. “past 12, an Immense 
Variety of MODERN BOOKS, in every department of Litera- 
ture, including many Recent Publications, from the Library of 
an Editor, several undred Volumes of New Novels, many 
Thousand Railway Volumes, and other Saleable Books: also a 
uantity of Standard ks, new, in cloth; Modern Music b 
Eminent Composers; a few Lots of Useful Stationery; and a C ‘ot. 
lection of Miscellaneous Books in Theology, Bibliography, Classics, 
¢., including the Library of a Clergyman deceased. 
‘0 be view ed, and Catalogues had. 
Taluable Books, the Library of a Gentleman deceased, and 
several Smaller Collections. 

ME. TODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Rooms, 2, Chancery-lane, W.C., on MONDAY Octo- 

ber 13, and four following days, at hi ulf-past 12, a large C OL LEC- 
Fe Be of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, in all classes of Literature, 
ing the Library of a Gentleman deceased, removed from 
Remtaston, and comprising Bayle’s Dictionary, 10 vols.—Kippis’s 
eS ‘Britannic: a, 5 vols.—Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 3 
vols. b etter—Wood’s Athen Oxonienses, by Bliss, 4 vols.— 
Scott’s Mines 6 vols.—Henry’s Bible, 6 vols.—Richardson’s Persian 
Dictionary, 2 vols. Blackie’ 's Imperial Atlas, 100 maps—Knight’s 
English Cyclopedia, 22 vols. — Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, 8 
vols,—Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols.—Bewick’s Quadru- 
peds, large paper—Contes de Bocace, plates, 11 vols. large paper 
—Granger’s gy neme History of ’ England, with portraits, 9 
vel. — Blackie’s Imperial Gazetteer, 2 vols.—Lavater’s Physio- 
gnomy, 4 vols.—Pitt’s Speeches, 4 vols.—Godwin’s Commonwealth, 
4 wols.,- —Quarterly Review, 94 vols.—Edinburgh Review, oe vols. 
—Retrospective Review, 16 yols.—Bohn’s Standard and ather 
Libraries, 106 vols. —Milman’ s Latin Christianity, 6 vols.—Bridge- 
water Treatises, 12 vols.—Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 15 vols.—Parker 
cacieey 's Publications, 57 vols.—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes and 
ry,17 vols.—Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols.—Chalmers’s Bio- 
graphing! Dictionary, 32 vols.—and other Standard W orks. French 
and German Literature, English Poetry, Bibliography, Antiqua- 

rian Works, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 
50,000 Volumes of New and Saleable Books. 


\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

mt his egy! 2, Chancery-lane, W.C., during the MONT H 
of OCTOBER, upwards of 50,000 VOLUMES of NEW and 
SALE: BLE HOOKS, of all Classes, comprising— 

5,000 Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information, 8vo. (sells 
13s. 6d.) half bound—5,000 Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household 
Management, small 8vo. (sells 88.) half bound—2,500 Moore's Irish 
Melodies, with all the Harmonized Airs by Prof. Glover, 4to. cloth, 
gilt edges—2,000 Dalton’s Phaulcon, the Adventurer, coloured 
pietes, 8vo. (sells 78, 6d.) cloth gilt—2,000 The Fife and the Drum, 
he apt. Wraxall, 8vo. (sells 7s. 6d.) cloth gilt—300 All Round the 
World, 4 vols. 4to. cloth—2,500 Wild Sports of the World, coloured 
plates. 8vo. (sells 78, 6d.) cloth, gilt edges—2,000 Edgar’s The Danes, 
axons and Normans, 8vo. (sells 78. 6d.) cloth—500 Beeton’s Book 
of Home Pets, coloured plates, half bound—500 Book of Birds 
coloured ple ates—500 Poultry and Domestic Animals, coloured 
Ion ates. =and = large quantity of Railway Volumes and other 

Works. 
Further particulars will be be shortly ar announced. 


~The Valuable and Extensive Stock of Books of 
Messrs. A. HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 
R. HODGSON has received instructions to 


SELL by AUCTION, at his Rooms, 2, Chancery-lane,W.C., 
en in NOVEMBER, in consequence of a dissolution of 
nership, 
The ENTIRE STOCK of BOOKS and COPYRIGHTS 
Messrs. A. HALL, VIRTUE & CO., of Paternoster-row, 
comprising the Remaining Copies of many important and well- 
Pu 1 “pe Religious, Educational — Juvenile Works, 
Popular Tales, & 





particulars will shortly be announced. 





ar WYJOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL] 
PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, 
Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, DAILY 
pain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
Turkey THRICE MONTHLY. 
ibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA. 
Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, Manilla, 
Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay, 
Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA. 
United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY, 
Hayana, Tampico, , Moone Carthagena, Honduras, Bahamas, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, MONTHLY. 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA, 
Sydney, Melbourne, padelie, King Goonaw’ s Sound, Swan 
River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY 
a in all its branches “7 yen ‘Clippers and Screw 
mers. _ Passages Engaged, Baggage Shipped, Insurances 
Eiewele For latest Days of Registry and Tariffs apply at 23, 
Rezent-street, 8. W. ; Chaplin’s, Regent s-circus, W.; 150, aden: 
hall-street, E.C. 
WHEATLEY & CO., late WAGHORN. 
Established 26 Years. 


EONARD & CO., Boox- Trane AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments ve 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 


August. Refer to— 
Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXVI. 

ADV ERTISEMENTS | Miteuded for insertion are requested to 

be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. ADVERTISE- 

MENTS and BILLS. cannot be received later than THURSDAY 








g , London: Longman and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. —_ 


Just published, price 6s., the 
NAtion AL REVIEW. No. XXX. 


Contents. 


_ 


. DUPLEIX. 
Il, A CATHOLIC VIEW of the ROMAN QUESTION. 
III. HERODOTUS and his COMMENTATORS. 
IV. MR. CLOUGH’S POEMS. 
V. NAPOLEONISM. 
VI. THOMAS CHALMERS, A. J. SCOTT and EDWARD 
IRVING. 
VII. THE DIARY of VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 
VIII. MR. HENRY TAYLOR'S NEW DRAMA. 
IX. SCIENCE, NESCIENCE and FAITH. 
X. POLITICAL OPINION in the NORTHERN STATES. 
<I. BOOKS of the QUARTER SUITABLE for READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


“ 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXX1L., price 63., for OCTOBER. 


Contents 
Muir’s Life of Mahomet. 
Mendelssohn's Letters. 
Arndt and his Sacred Poetry. 
Gibraltar and Spain. 
French Protestantism. 
Medizval Preaching. 
Illusions and Hallucinations. 
The Church of Bogis and i in 1862—What Next ? 
Epilogue on Affai Books. 
London: Jackson, W aiford & Hodder, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





sane m pee M 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
HE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER. 
REVIEW of NATURAL HISTORY, MICROSCOPIC 
RESEARCH and RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 
CONTENTS of No. IX., OCTOBER, 1862. 

A SUMMER AFTERNOON by the SEA—The aaa 
By Philip H. Gosse, F.R.S. With a tinted Plat 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DELINEATIONS <a ineneasenee OB- 
JECTS. By George 8S. Brady, M.R.C 

ZOOLOGY of the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

THE INFLUENCE of MASS on the +. on of INFU- 
SORTA y Henry James Slack, 

THE DEV 1L-FISH of JAMAICA. 
With Illustrations. 

ON AN INSCRIBED ROMAN TILE RECENTLY FOUND 
in LEICESTER. By Thomas Wright, F.S.A. With an 
Illustration. 

ORGANIZATION and LIFE. 

THE HISTORY of the SALMON, 

THE ELM and ITS INSECT ENEMIES. By Shirley Hibberd. 

SPIRANTHES AUTUMNALIS, NEOTTIA SPIRALIS, or 
os ADIES’ TRESSES. By L. Lane Clarke. With Illustra- 

ions. 

COMET IL., 1863. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, F.R.A.S. With 
Tlustrations. 

OBSERVATIONS on COMET IT., 1862. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Ward. With a Coloured Plate and other Ilustrations. 

APPEARANCE of COMET II. at PARIS. Note from M. Cha- 
cornac. 

APPLICATION of DIALYSIS to the PRESERVATION of 
BUILDING STONES. 

PROCEEDINGS of LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Tegetmeier. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE EXHIBITION. 

NOTES and MEMORANDA. 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


wey vo Hon. Richard Hill. 


By W. B. 





N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. XXXVL for OCTOBER, 1862. 
Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
I. THE WATER-BABIES: a FAIRY TALE for a LAND- 
BABY. By the Rey. hers Hy KINGSLEY, Author 
of ‘ Westward Ho!’ &. Chap. 3. 
Il. COTTON-WEAVING po LANCASHIRE LOOMS. 
Ill. HUMAN Rg ot eT By the Rev. HUGH MAC- 
MILLAN, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘Footnotes from the 
Page of Nature’ 
y. VINCENZO ; or, SUNKEN ROCKS. By JOHN RUF- 
| pee Author of ‘ Lorenzo Benoni,’ ‘ Doctor Antonio,” 
Chap. 12.—A New Start. 
Chap. 13.—An Eventful Day. 
Chap. 14.—Dangers of Excitement. 
Vv. “IRON SHIPS.” 
Vi. 7 Pata LIBRARY at WINDSOR CASTLE. By 
». F.S. H. 


~ 
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VII. THE SONG of ROLAND. 
VIII. THE FISHER FOLK of the SCOTTISH EAST COAST. 
IX. TO VIRGIL. 
X. THE PRESIDENCY of the UNITED STATES. By 
JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER. 


*,* Vou. VI. published on Ocroser 1st, 
handsemely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO. Cambridge ; 

And 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 

Sold by all booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 














NEW MAGAZINE OF COMMERCE AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
Now ready, price 1s., No. VII. of 
H £E EX C H AN G E: 
A HOME AND COLONIAL MONTHLY REVIEW OF 
COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Contents. 
1. THE LOSS of the “ GOLDEN GATE.” 
2. COTTON SUBSTITUTES. 
3. THE DISTRESS in the NORTH. 
4. ASIATIC EMIGRATION. 
5. OBSTRUCTIONS to TRADE in INDIA. 
6. INDUSTRIAL ART in the INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION. 
7. WOMAN'S WORK. 
8. OUR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS with BELGIUM: 
The Recent Treaty. 
9. THE PRESENT JUNCTURE of AFFAIRS in AMERICA: 
The Real Issues of the Conflict. 
10. OBSERVATIONS on the NITRATE of SODA and BOREATE 
of LIME in the PROVINCE of TAROPOEA, PERU. 
11. THE GREAT CRISES in the HISTORY of the COTTON 
TRADE. 
12. CORRESPONDENCE. 
13. LITERATURE. 
14. MONEY, BANKING, and SHARES. 
15. ENGLISH and SCOTCH METALS and METAL MANU- 
FACTURES, &e. &. 
London : Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 





Price 6s. ; Annual subscription, pre-paid, 21s., post free, 


HE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. II. OCTOBER, 1862. 


‘ontents. 

1. PERRAUD ON IRELAND. 

2. POOR-RELIEF IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

3. GENERAL AVERAGE. 

4. HAYTI. 

5. VICTOR HUGO'S ‘MISERABLES.’ 

6. THE EARLIEST EPOCHS OF AUTHENTIC 
LOGY. 

7. DOLLINGER’'S *‘ HEATHENISM AND JUDAISM.’ 

8. MANUSCRIPTS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

9, CARDINAL WISEMAN AND ‘THE HOME AND FO- 
REIGN REVIEW.’ 

10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

11. CURRENT EVENTS. 

Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, Covent-zgarden, London ; 
and South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


CHRONO- 





Just ready, price 2s. 6d., No. VII. 


HE MUSEUM: a Quarterly Magazine of 
EDUCATION, LITERATURE and SCIENCE. 
I. — as an Educationist. By W. B. Hopson, 

. American Poetry. By Professor Nicwow. 

 * of Greek and Latin. By J. R. Buaxistoy, 

IV. Been of fon Privy Council on Education. By Simon 8. 
AU KITE, 
a atury al History ES the Higher Education. By Rosert 
?ATTERSON, Be! 
Reaiee @ and the "Revised Code. 
Alder 
. Galileo. By Professor KeLLann. 
Scholastic Registration. By Rev. Canon Ronixsox, York- 
. Current Literature. 
. Reviews :— 
1. Yonge’s Virgilii —— 
2 Angus's Handbook of the English Tongue. 
XiL. = wet of th 
mos of the 
1. University a. 2. Educational Intelli- 
gence. 3. Proceedings of Societies. 4. Foreign Notes. 
5. Education in the Colonies. 6. Education im the Lnter- 
ni ere omens ie eer 
Correspondence, and Notes and Queries :— 

1. The Aberdeen Industrial Schools. 2. Chance Ques- 
tions ay Collateral Information. 3. The Educational 
Institute of Seo’ d—Evening Mostings. 4. The Dative 
Absolute. 5. Two Kings of ny 6. Aged School- 
masters’ Fund. 7. rtific: 

James Gordon, 51, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, London: Edw. 

Stanford, 6, Charing Cross ; and Simpkip, Marshall & Co. 
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UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, | 


No. 358, for OCTOBER, price 2s, 6d. 


Contents. 
1. Anagrams. 

2. Modaen French Novelists—Exre Bertuet. 

3. The House by the Churchyard : a Souvenir of Cha) elizod. 
By Charles de Cresseron. Chaps. LXXXIX, to XCVII. 
( To be continued. / 

4. Victor Hugo.—Les fntants 

5. Leinster Folk-Lore. Part LV. . 

6. Mildrington the Raccktee, "A Romance of Two Syrens. 


( To be continued. / ! 
The Parting of Hector and Andromache. Homer's Lliad, 6. 
The West Indies and American Slavery. 
. An Authentic Narrative of a Haunted House. 
10. Cyrus Redding’s New Nove 
1:. ‘The Sleep of Sorrow and the Dream of Joy.’ 
12. Charley’s Stores. An Egyptian a 
13. France under Napoleon the Thir 


_ Dublin: George Herbert. Senions Hurst & Blackett. 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. V. (OCTOBER Ist, 1862), price 2s. 6d., edited by JAMES 
SAMUELSON, contains, besides other instructive and interest- 
ing matter, the following Original Articles :— 
THE iby OAK. With Two Mg Illustrations. 
JAMES BUCKMAN, F.L.S. F.G.S. &c. 
TU are X RIVULORUM, the Red w orm of our Rivers. With 
a Coloured Plate. By EDWIN RAY LANKESTER. 
ANZXSTHETICS. By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, M.B. F.C.S. &c. 
BARMOUTH, and its SCIENTIFIC ATTRACTIONS. Witha 
Tinted Illustration. By the EDITOR. 
THE ELECTROPLATING PROCESS. (Concluding Part.) With 
an Illustration. By GEORGE GORE, 
NOTES of the EXHIBITION :— 
No, 2. ay MINER ‘|—rTN AL DEPARTMENT. By Prof. 
D. T. ANSTED, F.E 
No. 3.—The yocnassaiey DEPARTMENT. By WM. 
CROOKES, F.C.S., Editor of the Chemical News. 
No. 4.—The eo rag ow ale INSTRUMENTS. By 
JAMES BREEN, F.R.A 
MISCELLANEA.—The Albert ~ele Our Science Schools 
and Classes. The Revised Code. Provincial Institutions and 
Societies. Naturalists’ Field-Clubs. 
REVIEWS.—And 
A Complete Quarterly Sa of every Bre roy of Science, 
With a Page Plate (the Comet of 186 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piceadilly. 


ONDON SOCIETY, No. IX. for OcrozeR, 
is now ready, with 13 Illustrations. 1s, 
Contents. 

HOW CROQUET FIRST CAME to HOLCROFT, Illustrated 
by Florence Claxton. 

ssc eee ARY 

E. J. Poynter. 

CRICKETANA. Part III. By the Author of ‘ The Cricket 
Field.’ The School Matches in general, and the late Harrow 
and Eton Match in particular. 

FLORAL NOTES and NOVELTIES. 
door Plants,’ &c. 

A VIEW on the COAST, 

SEA-BATHING. 

POOR RICHARD'S SAYINGS; with Annotations by the Lord 
Dundreary. With Two Illustrations by E. J. Poynter. 

THREE LOVES IN A LIFE, 

MOONL mar ad he BEACH: 
by J.D. V 

ON bral prom NTED. With Two Illustrations by H. San- 

erson. 

HOLIDAY LIFE at RAMSGATE. 

ON THE GALLERY STAIRS—A SHILLING DAY. 
by Florence Claxton. 

ONCE MORE AT THE EXHIBITION. 
‘ Curiosities of Industry. 

NADIRA. From the Painting by Frank Wyburd. 

PHILIP MORTON : The Story of a Wife’s Secret, a Husband's 
Trust, anda Friend’s Strategy. By the Author of ‘ The 
House in Piccadilly.’ 

Chap. VII1.—In which Sir Ulric Lyster is relieved of 
much anxiety. 
Pa 1X.—The Wife's Misgivings. 
A HOLIDAY at “ tio PAINTER’S REST.” 


eon 


By Prof. 


in the COUNTRY. [Illustrated by 


By the Author of ‘In- 


Drawn by J. D. Watson. 


a Sketch at Ramsgate. Drawn 


Drawn 


3y the Author of 


With an Illus- 


tration by A. W. Cooper. 
bac ag ngage MIDPAKS: ” a Romance of the Brompton Exhi- 
ition. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES: Opera Kings, 
A DAY AT A SHOOTING LODGE. 
SANDRINGHAM and ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. Part I. 
LONDON SOCIETY IN PARIS: a Box on the Ears, and its 
Consequences. Illustrated by M. J. Lawless. 
fice, 49 49, Fleet- -street, E.C. 


ry HE INDEX: a Weekly Journal of P of Politics, 
Literature and News, devoted to the Exposition of the 

Mutual Interests, Political and Commercial, of Great Britain and 
the Confederate States of Americ: 

In No. XXII. of THE INDEX appears the continuation of 
*Three Months in the Confederate Army.’ 

Published every ee Afternoon, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
Subscription, 268. um ; post free, 30s. 
London: W iiliam Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NEW TEMPERANCE PERIODICAL. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
TEMPERANCE MAGAZINE. 


32 pp. demy 8vo. price 
No. I. ready, and continued ‘Monthly. 


Contents of No. I. 





THE 


Introductory. 

Resolutions of the Clerical Conference. 

Legislation on the Liquor Traffic. By the Dean of Carlisle. 

Total Abstinence a Specific Remedy for a Specific Evil. By the 
Rev. Talbot Greaves, M.A., Rector of Weymouth. 

Vision of Mirza: a P\ 

“Extremes Meet”: By Mrs. 
Wightman. 

The Outcast Children’s Cry: a Poem. By Mary Howitt. 

Who were his Tempters? a Tale. By Mrs. Balfour. 

ee Moral, Social and Domestic. By, the Author of 
* Ragged Homes, and How to Mend Them.” 

With No. I. will be issued a Prospectus of the Church of Eng- 

land Total Abstinence Society, with a List of the Abstaining 

ergy. 


| ood oo 


oem. 
an Incident at Shrewsbury. 


Sex 


pen 


London: Weeks & Co, 44, Paternoster-row. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR THE YOUNG. 
On Wednesday, October 15, and every week, price One Penny, 


HE YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWSPAPER: an 

Exhaustless Source of Delightful Reading for Either Sex. 

Order at once of any Bookseller. Six copies for Seven Stamps, 
from Mr. Allen, 20, Warwick- lane, Paternoster- row. 


GC ARIBA LDI. —The beautiful Steel Portrait 
FT of the Italian Hero, published, with a Memoir, as the Su 
plement to the ILLUSTRATED NEWS of LAST SATURDA 
may be had with the pacer Paper, price 6d. ; pthc < 7d. 


125, Fleet-street. 





Just published, price 12s. 


OURNALofthe ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
ra! SOCIETY of ENGLAND, Vol. XXIII., No. XLIX., con- 
aining— 

Statistics: Meteorology—Public Health—Price of Provisions— 
Weekly Average of Wheat. 

On the Economical A pace ntion of the Liquid Manure of a Farm. 
By James T. Blackburn. 

Experiments bob different Top-Dressings upon Wheat. By Dr. 
Augustus Voelcker. 

Report of Experiments made at Rodmersham, Kent, on the 
Growth of Wheat by different Descriptions of anere for 
several Years in Succession on the same Land. By 
Lawes, F.R.S. F.C.S., and Dr. J. H. pat, F.R. 8. FCS 

Farmyard *Manure. By 3 Lawes, eon aes sa 

Recent Improvements in Haymaking y T. Bow 

The Rot in Sheep: its Nature, Cause, Treatment a 5 Prevention. 
By James Beart Simonds. 

The Comparative Advantages of Fixed and Moveable Steam- 
Re and of Single or Double Dressing Thrashing Machines. 

R. Vallentine. 

Caan Experiments. By Dr. Augustus Voelcker. 

Supplementary Report of Soa on the Feeding of ye 
By J . B. Lawes, F.R.S. F.C.S., and Dr. J. H. Gilbert, F.R.S 


F. or 8. 

On the best Mode of getting in the Harvest in a Bad Season. By 
Edwin Eddison. 

On Harvesting Corn. By Peter Love. 

On the Economy of Carting. By Peter e. 

Destructive Insects and the | Sevonting a. tility of Birds. By 
Frederic de Tschudi, 

On the Management of a Home Farm. By T. Bowick 

On Portable Manures and their Home Manufacture. * By Archi- 
bald Smith Maxwell. 

On Ls naa Value of Artificial Manures. By Dr. Augustus 

oelcker. 
oer, Fe of an French Experimental Farm at Vaujours. By 


Repo the “Emplo a of Flemish Manure (Night Soil). 
y FR by P. H. Fre 
On the Wear and Tear of Aaricultur: al Seam-Engines and Thrash- 
ing Machines, whether Fixed or Portable. By Henry Evershed. 
oho Feces State of the Sewers and Water Supply of Paris. By 
rer 


On Poisonous C! heese. By Dr. Augustus Voelcker. 

The Cross-breeding of Cattle. By J. en 

Nitrification of the Soil. By M. P. Bortie 

Report of Two Experiments in Sheep Feeding, undertaken by the 
Parlington Tenants’ Club, near Leeds. 

On the Specific Gravity of Swede T urnips. By Gilbert Murray. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Dead Meat for Consumption in the 
Metropolis. By Robert Herbert. 

Report of the Stewards of Stock at the Battersea Show. 

The Stewards’ Report on the Implements exhibited at the Bat- 
tersea Meeting, and on the Steam Trials at Farningham. 

Abstract Report of Agricultural Discussions. 

List of Agricultural Patents. 

Prize Awards, &., of the Judges of Live-Stock: Battersea 
Meeting. 

List of Governors and Members. 


London: John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


vii 48.; Annual Subscription, 128. post free, pay: able i in ‘advance, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW, 
No. VIIL. (October, 1862) contains, Reviews: Thurnam and 
Davis, Crania Britannica—Tulasne On Fungi—and of Darwin On 
Fertilization of Orchids; also the following Original Articles, 
viz.: Kesteven (W. B.), Re on Recent Researches into the 
Minute Anatomy ofthe ‘Spin: al Cord (with Three Plates)— Professor 
Wyville Thomson On Distorted Human Skulls (with Woodcuts)— 
Currey (Dr. F.R.S.) On the Germination of Reticularia umbrina 
—Houghton (Rev. W.), Reply to Remarks on Translation of the 
First Chapter of Aristotle’s History of Animals—Bibliography 
(Botanical)—Notes on the Pile Dwellings on Lake Prasias, and on 
the Genus Cynips. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





DEDICATED TO THE HON. EMILY EDEN, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 21s. 
READ Ss 2 = SQUARE 
y NOELL RADECLIFFE 
Author of caiby W ng > * Wheel within Wheel,’ &. 
**A clever book.” —Atheneu 
“A novel ev mid whit as ooed a as ‘ East Lynne.’ ”—Globe. 
““A very well-written story. The d and Dbitious 
Laura is aly sketched.””"—Observer. 

_ Hurst & Blackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 








The Fourth Edition, with numerous Illustrations by eminent 
Artists, in 8vo. price 21s. elegantly bound in cloth; or in 4to, 
with Proof Impressions, price 31s. 

HE MIND: its Powers, Beauties, and Plea. 
sures. By CHARLES SWAIN, F.R.S.L. 

**On rising from the perusal | that it shall not outlive him, 
of this poem, we know not which | The other poems, which form 
most to admire, its mind or its | one half of the volume, are full 
heart, its soul or its dress. It | of mind, nature, sweetness, ang 
is the production of a master | taste.” Fraser's Magazine, 
spirit, and Swain need not fear 


ENGLISH MELODIES. 
6s. cloth; or with bevelled covers, gilt, 7s. 
“* Of all our song writers there | Swain. There is life and soul 
is none more loveable, none | in his verse.” Critic. 
more musical than Charles 


LETTERS of LAURA te sg Feap, 
8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth; or with bevelled covers, 4s. éd 
“* Charles Swain is one of our “To thousands theie poems 
few poets of whom posterity | will be as dear and acceptable 
will take note. | as Burns’s to a Scotchman.” 
Literary Gazette. | New Quarterly Review, 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


Just published, feap. ‘Evo. price 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION of HINTS for PEDES. 
TRIANS, Practical and Medical. By G. C. WATSON, M.D, 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


\ ISS ROGERS’S DOMESTIC LIFE in 

PALESTINE. 

** A very charming book. Full of descriptions of unhackneyed 
scenes and places not usually visited. There is an entire absence 
of all pretence. Miss Rogers has described all that interested her, 
and she has transferred her interest to her readers. It is a book 
that in almost every page contains some interesting incident.” 

m. 
_ London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, in 2 vols, 


NEw and ENLARGED EDITION of the 
EADBEATER PAPERS: The ANNALS of. BALLI- 
TORE, . MARY LEADBEATER, with a Memoir of the 
Author; Letters from Edmund Burke, heretofore unpublished; 
and the Correspondence of — R. Trench and the Rey. George 
Crabbe with Mary Leadbeate 
London: Bell re Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Second Edition, imgeer ed, in 2 vols. crown 8yo. 2l1s.; antique 
aif, 368.; morocco, 408. 
HE REV. ‘PETER YOUNG'S DAILY 
BIBLE BBApinas for a YEAR, on the Life of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Chri 
London : Beil & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS IN 1962. 
In 16mo. 1s. cloth; or post free, 14 stamps, 
OUTLEDGE’S POPULAR and COMPRE- 
HENSIVE GUIDE to LONDON and its SUBURBS. By 
G. F. PARDON. With an Original Map, and 16 pages of Illus- 
trations. 

*,* In ordering, name Routledge’s London Guide, by Pardon. 
London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 
Just published, 3s. cloth lettered ; post free, 36 stamps, 

HE SCIENCE of MEMORY SIMPLIFIED; 
or, a Rational System for Improving the Memory and 
qaaial bong or Knowledge. With ed Examples in 
. Prose Poetry, &c. By J. H. BACON. 
B 22, Paternoster-row; Weldon & Co.; and all Book- 





Feap. 8vo. price 
































Price 5s. ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 17s. post free, 
HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERATURE 
a for OCTOBER (New Series, No. III.). 
Contents, 


artang Hehe Its Nature, Interpretation and Uses. 
rnes 
Dean E llicott ‘on the Destiny of the Creature. 
The Atonement in Relation to Hebrews ix. 16—18. 
The Tree of Life. 
The Syriac Language and Literature. 
Life and Miracles of Apollonius of Tyana. 
The Biblical Canon. 
alareas Antoninus a Persecutor. 
he Resurrection: an Easter Sermon. 
Correspondence. 
Notices of Books. 
Miscellanies. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, Svo. price 28. 6d. 


HE CHURCHMAN and the FREE- 

THINKER; or, a Friendly Address to the Orthodox. By 

the Rey. THOMAS SHORE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 


Price 14s. each, Vols. I. and II. of 


i R. DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION to the 
OLD TESTAMENT, Critical, Historical and Theological ; 
containing a Discussion of the most ‘Important Questions belong- 
ing to the several Books. 
“The conclusions at which he has arrived are the matured aie 
ments of a vigorous, well-stored and unbiassed mind, anxious only 
to ascertain and declare the truth.”— Atheneum. 


Vol. III., completing the Work, and containing 


. — Index, is in the Press, and will be published in January 





xt. 
new illiams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





sellers. 





In 8vo. with Engravings, price 5s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTI- 
veers of ie oe 
By WILLIAM THOMSO 
Gardener to ~ Grace the Duke of ae K.G. &e. 
alkeith Park, Scotland. 
____ William Blackwood & Sons, ‘Edinburgh : and London. 


Now ready, price ls. 


HE MODEL REVIEWER REVIEWED.— 


Some Remarks on a Criticism in the Atheneum, of August 3, 
of a ‘ Handy-Book of Social Intercourse.’ 


By WILLIAM B. CHORLEY. 
James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
A HANDY-BOOK of SOCIAL INTER- 


COURSE. POLITICAL ECONOMY forthe MILLION. Feap. 
8vo. price 5s.—Messrs. Longman & Co. 


Havers FRENCH SERIES. 
New and Improved Editions. 





HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern Con- 
versations upon all the bo es of Life, and Extracts from 
standard French Writers. 5s. 6d. 


HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: 
tical Introduction to the French Language. 3s. 


HAVET’S COMPLETE Peeing CLASS- 
BOOK; or, G r of French 


a Prac- 





HAVET’S LIVRE DU MAITRE; or, French 
FR >-canyiaae-emegien 5s. 6d. 


* These modern works oe adopted in Schools and Colleges 
Pe ah the United Kingdom. 


London: Simpkin & Co.; W. Allan & Co.; Dulau & Co 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
October, 1862. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


—p>—_ 


On the GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 


of the ANTIQUITY of MAN. By SIR CHARLES LYELL, 
F.R.S. Illustrations. 8yo. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 


GENERAL SIR WM. NAPIER, K.C.B. Edited by H. A. 
BRUCE, M.P. Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NARRATIVE of the RISE and 


PROGRESS of the TAEPING REBELLION in CHINA; from 
Personal Observation and Information collected on the Spot. By 
Comr. LINDESAY BRINE,R.N. Mapsand Plans. Post 8yo. 


SIMMONS on COURTS-MARTIAL: 


adapted to the New Mutiny Act and Articles of War, the Naval 
Discipline Act, and the Criminal Law ~_oeanees Acts. (By 
Authority.) Fifth Edition, revised. 8yv 


TRAVELS in the ANDES of PERU 
and INDIA while Superintending the Collection of Cinchona 
Plants, and the Introduction of Bark into India. By CLEMENTS 
R. MARKHAM. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 


FIVE MONTHS on the YANG- 
TSZE, with a Narrative of the Expedition sent to Explore its 
Upper Waters; and Notices of the Present Rebellions in China. 
By Capt. T. W. BLAKISTON, R.A. nas by Alfred 
Barton, F.R.G.S., and Map by ‘Arrowsmith. 8yo. 


LIVES of GEORGE and ROBERT 
STEPHENSON; forming the Third Volume of ‘LIVES of the 
ENGINEERS.’ By SAMUEL SMILES. Portraits and LIllus- 
trations. Medium 8yo. 


RUINED CITIES within NUMI- 


DIAN and CARTHAGINIAN TERRITORIES EXPLORED. 
By N. DAVIS. Map and Illustrations. 8yo. 


WILD WALES: its People, Language 


- Scenery. By GEORGE BURROW, Author of ‘The Bible in 
Spain.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GONGORA. An Historical and Criti- 
cal Essay on the Age of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. 
Translations from the Works of osieeee By Sheibeacon 
CHURTON. Portrait. 2 vols. small 8vo 


FOUR YEARS in BRITISH 
COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER ISLAND. An Account of that 
aiererting Country, its Forests, Rivers, Coasts and Gold Fields, 
and of its Resources for Colonization. by Comr. R. C. MAYNE 
R.N. Map and Illustrations. 8yo. 


ANNALS of the WARS 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-15. 
EDWARD CUST. 4 vols. feap. 8vo. 
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Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
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Illustrations. 8vo. 
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| DR. WHEWELL’S LECTURES on the 


HISTORY of MORAL PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND. 
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8vo. 48. 


PROFESSOR HAROLD BROWN’S 


MESSIAH as FORETOLD and EXPECTED. 
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LATION On the IMITATION of CHRIST. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
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VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By 
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LITERATURE 
The Life of the Right Rev. John Milner, D.D., 
Bishop of Castabala, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Midland District of England. By F. C. 
Husenbeth, D.D. (Dublin, Duffy.) 
Tur name of Milner is distinguished in the 
warfare of the Church. Joseph and Isaac 
Milner,—the former celebrated for his ‘ His- 


tory of the Church of Christ, the latter (the | 
famous Dean of Carlisle) famous for his vast | 


learning, his eloquence and his Protestantism, 
—-were born about the middle of last century, 
and they worked their way from an obscure 
home and drudgery at Leeds to foremost places 
in the world of distinguished men. There 
are hundreds yet alive who remember both 
Joseph and Isaac,—as there are who remember 
John, their contemporary; and yet they all 
belong to a very old-fashioned time,—seeing 
that when Isaac was nine years old and in 
London, he was roused in the middle of his 
very first night by the cry of “ Past twelve 
o'clock; Quebec taken!” 

The fame of Joseph Milner rests upon the 
work we have already named, but something 


of his character is to be learnt from a domestic | 
Long after he had become a shining | 


incident. 
light in the Church, he happened to say, amid 
a circle of friends at his house, that he thought 
it must have been the highest of human grati- 
fications to sit in the company of St. Paul and 
hear him converse. 


claimed, “ Ay, bairn! but t’ would’st not ha let 
him hae all t talk to hisself!” Joseph, in 
fact, was a very able conversationalist. 

Isaac, however, was the hero of his family. 
He passed from factory work to a second master- 
ship in a school, thence to Cambridge, where, 
in 1774, he was senior wrangler, with the rare 
and honourable distinction of “ Incomparabilis” 
attached to his name. He was soon looked upon 
as the first of mathematicians; and bed-makers 
were bribed to filch his demonstrations of 
mathematical propositions, for the benefit of 
students who could not otherwise help them- 
selves, The Divinity Act which he kept against 
the eminent Dr. Coulthurst, in 1786, and which 
was gracefully put an end to by Watson, of 
Llandaff, then Divinity Professor, with the 
words “ Arcades enim ambo estis,” was talked 
of by divinity scholars as great battles are by 
soldiers, when the two greatest generals of their 
day have fought to their mutual honour. Isaac 
Milner’s Chancellorship of Queen’s was rendered 
memorable by his expulsion of Mr. Friend, 
Fellow of Jesus College, for having written an 
religious and seditious pamphlet. He was, 
moreover, as playful as he was strict, and as 
eager for knowledge of any sort as he was ready 
in the application of it. He horrified a ferry- 
boat full of friends on the Humber, by con- 
versing with Mendoza, the pugilist, who was 
one of the passengers. Years afterwards, a 
young Lord addicted to the “fancy” was main- 
taining in his presence that no unskilled person 
could overcome the guard of one trained to 
pugilism, and give him a blow. The Doctor 
invited him to stand wp in the middle of the 
room against himself, and prove his proposition. 
The thing was done, and after a feint or two 
Isaac gave my Lord a “facer.” The Dean of 
Carlisle remembered Mendoza. There was only 
one thing which he attempted to learn in which 
he did not altogether succeed—music. The 
theory he mastered, but the giant mathematician 
had no musical ear; and he once said after 
listening to Beethoven’s music—“ It does look 


Upon which, his aged | 
mother, in her fine, old Yorkshire dialect, ex- 





| like hop, skip and jump, in a great style.” 
Uncompromising Evangelical churchman as he 
| was, the friend of Wilberforce and the never- 
wearied opponent of Popery, he was very far 
from being a bigotted man. He could not 
appreciate Beethoven, but he found a charm 
and a consolation in the prayers of Pascal. 
| When he died, in 1820, one of the most ortho- 
dox of men, and the most powerful and inde- 
fatigable in justifying his orthodoxy, went to 
his rest, but not to be forgotten. 


before us. He would have denounced the 
orthodoxy of the brothers Milner as flat blas- 
phemy; for John Milner was as uncompromising 
an assailant of opinions without the pale of the 
Roman Catholic Church, as Isaac was a stout 
and good-tempered defender of what he was 
convinced was the truth. 

John Milner was born in London, in 1752; 
his father was a tailor, of the name of Miller. 
The defender of Rome began life by dropping 
his plebeian name, and adopting that of his cele- 
brated and orthodox contemporaries. In treat- 
ing with the biographical details of Dr. John 
Milner, Dr. Husenbeth has acted as impartially 
as Mr. Fitzpatrick in his ‘Life of Bishop Doyle,’ 
For the priest he has a love and a veneration 
which are almost extravagant, yet never ridicu- 
| lous in their intensity. For the man, he has a full 

measure of esteem, but there is not one of his 
| faults or backslidings which he does not record. 
| This is done without comment; but the inexor- 
able painter limns them all, and, out of pure 
honesty, sends forth to the world a portrait,— 
| striking in many details, but, generally, very 
| unpleasant. 

| Douay, Edgbaston, Sedgley Park, trained 
| the author of the ‘End of Controversy, who 
| entered the priesthood in 1777. What difficul- 
ties were then in the way of that priesthood 
let the following passage, referring to Bishop 
| Challoner, show :— 

‘¢ Milner, in fact, had often seen and heard him 
on those occasions, and used to relate that these 
sermons were delivered in a cockpit, hired for the 
purpose. He used also to tell us that Bishop Chal- 
loner occasionally held meetings of his clergy, from 


where each one present had his pipe, and sat with 
| a pot of beer before him, to obviate all suspicion of 
the real character of the guests, and the purpose 
of their assembly. Thus, the celebrated preacher, 
Dr. Archer, began his preaching at a public-house, 
| near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at which the Catholies 
assembled on Sunday evenings to hear the word of 
God, in a large club-room in Turn Style; and the 
Rey. Henry Peach, uncle of the worthy missioner 
of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, preached in a room in 
Cockpit Alley, Drury Lane. To these meetings 
Milner evidently alludes in the above extract: he 
had often been present at them.” 

Within the limits of his office, first as priest, 
| then as prelate, Dr. Milner was remarkable for 
| his unwearied zeal. As an eminent man he 
|saw good company. The following picture of 
jhim at Stowe will interest all and amuse 
; many :— 

‘He was honoured with the friendship of the 
| Marquis of Buckingham, whose Lady, daughter of 
| Earl Nugent, had become a Catholic, but could 
| only practise her religion very secretly. So much 
so, indeed, that it was understood that she had 
been obliged, for concealment, to make her confes- 
sion to Dr. Milner as she walked with him up and 


| 





; down the great gallery at Stowe, and in the sight | 
| ofcompany. This was probably the case on that occa- | 


| sion ; but the following admits of no doubt, as it was 
| related by Dr. Milner himself in the year 1819 at 
| Alton. Hesaidthata short time before, he had called 
| upon the Marchioness of Buckingham in London, 
j Who told him that she had much to say to him, 






necessity, at some obscure inn or public-house, | 





which she could not say at that moment; but that 
she should be better able to talk with him if he 
would come to her party on the following evening. 
He went accordingly, and while the company were 
engaged in dancing, the Marchioness took his arm, 
saying that she wished to have some private con- 
versation with him, and then and there made her 
confession to him. On one occasion when he was 


| invited to Stowe, he perceived on his arrival there, 


by the party assembled and the conversafion which 
took place, that he had been invited for the purpose 


d | of being plied by all arts, to induce him to relax 
Contemporary with Joseph and Isaac was 
the John Milner whose biography is now | 


from his steady opposition to certain measures 
which some leading Catholics, as well as Protestant 
statesmen, were anxious to promote. He stood 
the assault upon him firmly; but after being long 
worried, he began to be uneasy and embarrassed. 
Vhen he retired at night, he revolved the adven- 
tures of the day, and considered that although he 
had hitherto remained firm, he might later on, 


_ through human weakness, give way, and so deter- 


mined, while he was yet safe, to effect his escape 
from further danger. Accordingly he rose early 
the next morning, came down stairs, and endea- 
voured in vain for some time to find an outlet. At 
last he managed to open a low window on the 
ground floor, through which he stepped out upon 
the lawn, with his portmanteau in his hand. He 
made his way to the stables, where he found a man 
to put his horse into his gig, and drove off, singing 
the Psalm: Jn exitu Israel de Mgypto, with 
great joy and fervent thanksgiving for his de- 
liverance.” 


John Milner was a voluminous writer, but to 
general literature there belongs little but his 
‘History of Winchester, for which he deserved 
some of the praise bestowed upon him. When 
stationed in that city, there were saints’ days 
on which he resorted to the Cathedral, and, 
walking up and down, recited his Rosary. Of 
his literary works generally, Dr. Husenbeth 
renders faithful account; but he is in error 
when he says, with respect to one published in 
1801, that it was praised by the Monthly 
Review. Had John Milner confined himself 
strictly to his pastoral duties his reputation 
would certainly be much brighter than it is, but 
he entered eagerly into polemics. As Isaac 
Milner found two parties in the Protestant, 
so did John Milner find two in the Romish 
Church. When the members of the latter were 
contending for political rights, there was a party 
headed by Mr. Charles Butler who were ready 
to make many concessions to the State, and 
who desired to be free from an oppressive 
ecclesiastical rule which they felt to be intoler- 
able. The controversy between John Milner 
and Charles Butler was lifelong, fierce and un- 
charitable. The former sneered at his eminent 
opponent’s bad grammar, denounced his and his 
friends’ opinions respecting the limits of papal 
power, and used very strong language generally 
against all Mr. Butler’s opponents. Mr. Butler 
denounced him as a gross calumniator, a vulgar 
person, and no gentleman; and John Milner 
retorted by allusions to his opponent’s per- 
sonal infirmities, a manifestation of bad taste 
for which he subsequently apologized. But each 
eontroversialist maintained his opinion, and 
then the Bishop, going even further than the 
Pope, published an intimation that Mr. Butler 
was “to be treated in this district, to which he 
belongs, as a rebel to ecclesiastical authority 
and a public sinner.” The public sinner 
remarked that the Bishop was “a fellow,” “a 
demagoguish scribe, without manners or 
morality, but of unprincipled vulgarity.” 

Such were among the consequences of 
descending into the arena, when he might have 
looked on and controlled the combatants. As 
| priest, vicar apostolic, and bishop in partibus, 
| he was without reproach, according to the 
| practices of his own church; but the device of 
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the eastern city of Castabala was a couple of 
mastiffs, and these seemed to typify a spirit for 
fighting, and flying at throats, and otherwise 
being aggressive, which this otherwise good man 
put into frequent application. His portrait is 
in many respects agreeable; but Dr. Husenbeth 
quietly and faithfully puts in the shadows to 
his picture. The human vanities and weak- 
nesses abound. John Milner was at Douay 
with John Kemble, but “I was thought quite 
as good a speaker as he was,” says the former 
John. On account of his mental superiority, 
the students there called him “ Jupiter”; 
himself,” says Dr. Husenbeth, “told a reverend 
gentleman, still living, that at Douay he was 
called Apollo.” Hasty at jumping at con- 
clusions, he considered Wesley as “the chief 
author of the great riots of London”! Actors 
and actresses he pronounced to be in a state of 
damnation, and prohibited their participating 
in the holy sacrament. When opposed to the 
king exercising the right of veto in the appoint- 


ment of Roman Catholic prelates, his biographer | 
shows how forgetful he was that he once ad- | 


vocated the veto himself. His own continual 


apprehensions of martyrdom remind one of | 


Dennis’s fears of being delivered up to France, 
and the author shows how they were ridiculed 
by Milner’s contemporaries. Bible societies 
among Romanists he would not tolerate. It 
was more a singularity than a defect in him, 
that he supported the English pronunciation 
of Latin words, the most barbarous, perhaps, 


in the world; but in that he was a conservative: | 


yet it was something worse than a defect 
when, after carrying on hot controversy with an 
adversary in a Roman Catholic magazine, he 
appeared in the same publication as a third 


party under a new signature, and, judicially | 
summing up, gave a verdict in favour of him- | 


self! This was sharp practice, and the follow- 


ing, in reference to ‘The End of Controversy,’ | 


was something of the same quality :— 


“The plan of the work is novel and attractive. 
It opens with a Letter to the author from a gen- 


tleman in Shropshire, James Brown, Esq., of New | 


Cottage, near Cressage, who claims some knowledge 
of Dr. Milner, through a mutual acquaintance, the 
Rev. John Corne, who was then the missioner at 
Stafford. Mr. Brown writes in the name of a 
friendly Society of above twenty persons of various 
religious opinions, who meet weekly at his house 
for religious and improving conversation ; his object 


being to inquire whether Dr. Milner would conde- | 


scend to interchange a few letters with him, for 
the satisfaction of himself and his friends, for the 
discovery and communication of religious truths, 
and more particularly to discuss several ‘absurd 


and antiscriptural doctrines and practices’ of | 


Roman Catholics, which Mr. Brown observes that 
Dr. M. has not attempted to defend in his former 
works. Mr. Brown incloses two admirable Essays 
by their rector, the Rev. Samuel Carey, on the 
‘Existence of God,’ and the ‘Truth of Christianity,’ 
which had been read up at their weekly meetings, 
and which prepare the way for the discussion of 
the True Church, its doctrines, and practices. 
When the work appeared, its ingenious construc- 
tion led many to suppose that the Society of New 
Cottage really existed, and that the correspon- 
dence had actually taken place. Even respectable 
reviews were completely taken in by the ingenious 
device, and gravely spoke of New Cottage and 
its Society as realities. The good Bishop highly 
enjoyed the innocent deception; and without 
compromising truth, he often artfully kept up the 
delusion.” 

Dr. Husenbeth does well when he subse- 
quently shows that the inventor of this delu- 
sion almost frantically denounced Lingard’s 
‘History of England, —the work, at least, of 
a man without guile,—on the ground that it 
did not sufficiently irradiate the heroes of 
Catholicity, and was “not a Catholic history 


: “he | 





such as our calumniated and depressed condi- 
tion calls for.” More than this, Bishop Milner, 
under the initials J. M., alludes, in the follow- 
ing extraordinary way, to himself and his claims 
on the Roman Catholic historian. Referring 
to a writer styled Candidus, an advocate of 
Lingard, Bishop Milner says— 

‘* How does he know in what particular relation 
the historian’s father may have stood with the 
Bishop? or even that in which the historian him- 
self may stand? How does he know, for example, 
| but that this able and learned writer may have 
| been singled out by the Prelate from a crowd of his 





| companions, and provided, by his zeal and laborious 
| efforts, with those means of cultivating his superior 
| talents which now do such ample justice to the 

Bishop’s discernment; and this in the full hope 

and expectation that the whole of these talents 
| would be devoted to the refutation of religious 
| errors, and to the defence and service of the Church ?’ 
Here the Bishop alludes to the part which he took 
| when at Winchester, in forwarding young Lingard 
|in his ecclesiastical studies. It has been already 
| observed in this work, that he does not mean that 
he rendered him any pecuniary assistance, but that 
by his recommendation, and exertions, he procured 
for him the advantage of being sent to Douay 
| College. On this ground, therefore, he argues that 
| he had a right to expect more than the ‘ History’ 
had fulfilled.” 

These are strange reasons, quoted by Dr. 
| Husenbeth, for expecting a writer to go beyond 

his own convictions; and we are not surprised 
to find Bishop Milner subsequently denounc- 
|ing Eustace’s ‘Tour in Italy, as heretical, 
scandalous and schismatical. His hyper-zeal, 
his over-haste, his eagerness to smash an adver- 
sary, and the unloveliness of his spirit and 
language as soon as he took a pen in his hand, 
| brought down upon him, at last, a Papal letter, 
rebuking alike the Bishop and the journal in 
| which he wrote :— 

| ‘The Letter expresses surprise that a Vicar 
Apostolic should dare to sow discord, trample upon 
| the honour of sacred ministers, eminent for their 
piety, learning and dignity, and excite the Catholic 
people against the nobility, who deserve honour 
for their generosity in assisting our missions. The 
reader will behold with surprise these most extra- 
| ordinary charges against Dr. Milner; and be still 
| more astonished at the sentence pronounced upon 
| him in consequence. The document proceeds to 
declare it to be the will and command of his Holi- 
| ness, that he shall take no part in future in the 
said Journal, directly or indirectly ; shallin no way 
promote or patronize it, nor contribute any matter 
or arguments to it, much less afford it any 
assistance; and this he must promptly and fully 
obey, under pain of being removed from his 
Vicariate.” 

The offence which called down this rebuke 
must have worn a serious aspect in Papal eyes; 
for the object of it was one who maintained 
that there were oaths which the Pope might un- 
bind, and that there were cases in which, even in 
this realm, he could exercise a civil supremacy. 
Of course, Bishop Milner obeyed; but the 
Catholic Miscellany was established, and again 
| we are sorry to find him beginning an attack 
| upon an antagonist under one signature, and 
then making references to him under another. 
Dr, Husenbeth is cruelly honest in exposing 
this manifest unfairness. 

In a social point of view, too, the following 
unpleasantly affects the feelings :— 

“When he came to confirm at Cresswell, the 

tev. Wm. Wareing, afterwards Bishop, was the 
| pastor there, having been assistant to the Rev. 
| Thomas Baddeley till his lamented death, Feb. 18, 

1823. Knowing Dr. Milner’s tastes, Mr. Wareing 
| had provided some boiled beef for dinner, well 
corned, and had also some good port wine, to be 
| produced at dessert ; for it was not then customary 
to place wine on the table during dinner. But 
before dinner was over, the Bishop drew from his 
pocket a small bottle holding about a quarter of a 











pint of wine, from which he filled a wineglass for 
Mr. Wareing, and another for himself, and when 
they had emptied their glasses, he said: ‘ Now, 
Sir, you and I can say that we have cracked g 
bottle together.’ Mr. Wareing told his Lordship 
that he was sorry he had brought this wine, 
because he had provided some excellent port, which 
he intended to bring forth for their dessert. The 
Bishop expressed his thanks for his thoughtful pro. 
vision, but added that he had not supposed that he 
knew what port wine was.” 

And again :— 

“On Monday Dr. Milner dined with his clergy 
at St. John’s Chapel-house at Norwich. Before 
dinner, he paid a visit to the Protestant Bishop of 
Norwich, Dr. Bathurst, who had always been an 
able and generous supporter of the cause of Catholic 
Emancipation. Dr. Bathurst pressed him to stay 
and dine with him. Dr. Milner said it would haye 
given him much pleasure to accept the invitation, 
but he was engaged to dine with his clergy at 
St. John’s. When he came in, he told us this, and 
how much he was amused at one thing which Dr, 
Bathurst said to him: ‘I hope, Dr. Milner, you 
will stay and dine with me; but I have nothing to 
offer you but a breast of venison; you know we 
Bishops ought to set an example of moderation!’” 


Dr. Husenbeth adds that John Milner was 
not accurate in rubrics and ceremonies,—that 
“his singing ir the divine office was indiffer- 
ent,” and that, “when intoning his part of the 
Litany at an Ordination,” being atcustomed to 
lisp, “he used to sing the words nearly thus: 
‘Ut hoth electoth benedithere dignerith’” Bad 
as his singing was, he once ventured to growl 
second to Madame Catalani; but the most 
extraordinary trait in his character is that 
given in the following passage :— 

“Dr. Milner’s way of saying the Litanies surprised 
every one. He used to keep going on rapidly, not 
allowing any interval for the attendants to answer; 
so that while he kept on with the invocations, they 
kept incessantly answering ‘Have mercy on us,’ 
or ‘Pray for us :’ but what was more extraordinary, 
he always maintained that this was the right way 
to say the Litanies. Still more unaccountable was 
a way that he had sometimes in saying his Office. 
* * He used to repeat a few words of the begin- 
ning of a Psalm, or prayer, many times over, and 
yet apparently manage to continue with the suc- 
ceeding words at the same time. For instance, in 
saying the ‘Pater noster, he would repeat these 
two words many times in rapid succession, and then 
you suddenly heard him saying: ‘et ne nos inducas 
in tentationem ;’ and repeat those words over and 
over again. Or he would repeat in like manner 
the word ‘ Miserere,’ beginning the 50th Psalm, 
several times over, and then say a few words con- 
siderably further on in the Psalm, and repeat them 
many times over till he took up another passage. * * 
Another peculiarity was, that he would always, 
when he preached on a Sunday, read the Epistle 
and Gospel in English from the large Latin altar 
Missal, which he held in his arms, with very bad 
effect. The consequence was that from his trans- 
lating the Latin extempore, one heard considerable 
variations from the usual version. He was fond 
of smelling the smoke of wax candles when extin- 
guished ; and while saying St. John’s Gospel at the 
end of Mass, he often blew out the candle near 
him, on purpose to enjoy the smoke.” 

No greater contrast can be imagined than 
Isaac and John Milner officiating in their 
respective churches; and yet there was some- 
thing common to the two men—particularly 
indomitable energy in support of what each 
considered to be right. We recommend that 
the biographies of the two be read together; 
they include chapters in the history of the 
same men and same periods. In that of Isaac 
Milner we have the picture of a man who 
was always effective without striving to pro- 
duce effect. In that of John Milner we 
have the portrait of a man who strove to 
secure his position in the world, as Dr. Husen- 
beth tells us he did, when travelling by the 
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old “stage.” “ He generally made it a point 
to talk learnedly at first, that he might secure 
civility, if not respect, from his fellow-travellers, 
and thus become, as he used to say, ‘ cock of 
the coach.’” 





Cache-Cache: a Tale in Verse. By William 
Davy Watson, M.A. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
‘Cache-Cache’ is in some respects a remark- 
able book. Its modest description, “a Tale in 
Verse,” is not, on the whole, inappropriate ; for 
its style, though graphic, seldom aims at that 
imaginative utterance which is the essential of 
poetry. Poetic language, we take it, must always 
be more or less symbolical. Of course, we do not 
mean that it should be studded with glittering 
images: a single epithet or even a subtle im- 
plication will often light up an entire passage, 
and give to it an inner significance. But surely 
it is of the very essence of the divine art that 
it should either find the types of humanity in 
external nature and circumstances, or discern 
the relations that subsist between material 
things. Thus it gives to the soul the hues and 
shapes of the visible world, and attributes to 
material forms the qualities of man; or, again, 
illustrating one object of nature by another, 
shows the kinship between them. When none 
of these results is attained in some degree, de- 
scription may be accurate and even picturesque, 
but cannot rightly be termed poetical. To use 
a very simple illustration: he who describes 
the sea in a storm as foaming or violent, says 
only what is literally true; but he who first 
called it angry or relentless rose into imagina- 
tion, for he introduced a human emotion of 
which the dash and roar of waters form a fitting 
symbol. The style of ‘Cache-Cache, though 
nobly reaching symbolization at rare intervals, 
is for the most part literal. It generally de- 
scribes outward things as they are in them- 
selves, not as they are when endowed with a 

life beyond their own. 

Yet if ‘Cache-Cache,’ judged by the fore- 
going tests, can hardly rank as a poem, it may 
be justly praised as an example of clear, pic- 
turesque and effective writing. It contains 
numerous touches admirable for their truth to 
fact; and such is its lucidity, that although 
metaphysics are discussed at length, they will 
seldom check the flow of the narrative with an 
intelligent reader. 

The story, which is told in the first person, 
is simplicity itself. During the Reign of Terror, 
the hero’s father, an English gentleman, then 
abroad, rescues a young girl from the blazing 
chateau in which her parents and others of her 
nearest kindred perish. He returns with his 
young charge to his home by the English lakes, 
and in the course of years marries her. She 
becomes the mother of Walter Threlkeld, the 
relater of the story, and of one daughter. The 
next sad passage we can best tell by extract :— 

Ah, that I could 

Recall my mother’s smile, her voice, her touch ! 

Visions of wavy curls of dark dark hair 

Falling around my face, and starlike eyes 

Down-gazing from their shadow into mine, 

Come indistinct at times; at times my lips 

Seem to feel kisses never felt again; 

At times my ear thrills to a low soft laugh 

As 'twere when first I tottered o’er the grass, 

And then my baby hand once more will clasp 

A slender finger gently stretched in aid. 

But these dim images are haply fruits 

More of Aunt Rachel’s memory than mine. 


These lines may serve to indicate the simple 
and lifelike manner which is habitual with the 
writer. We will now quote, from the descrip- 
tion of the mountain-home, one of those rarer 
pictures in which he invests truth of detail 
with the glow of imagination :— 


Rain! hast thou seen 


Kitty and I, from our bay-window watch 

The storm sweep down the dale. Sheets of white water 
That seem the skirts of some tremendous pomp, 

Like robes of Amazons on Grecian frieze 

Broke off below the knee, fly waving by 

In endless file, enshrouding all the view 

In gloom more stern than night's; while from the hills, 
O’er howling wind and hissing rain supreme, 
The mountain torrents roar in chorus round. 

Close by the homestead, little Orme, our beck, 

Chafes in her stony bed, and rolls along 

Great boulders from her source. Down Wandale sounds 
The full deep boom of Arran Force, and quells 

A hundred lesser cataracts that spring, 

Born of the tempest, from the crags around. 

Then Deepdene sends, in pauses of the wind, 

The Lisa’s steady rush, as through the meads 

She surges with brown waves, in haste to join 

Her more tumultuous sister. But we know, 

Though see we cannot, that by this time Lisa 

Has scorned her common bed, and spreads her strength 
Far over Deepdene’s fields. Then let the storm 

Be passing off, and through the lessening rain 

The pair begin to loom. See Kitty start 

Away for hat and plaid, or plaid alone, 

And forth we sally o’er the reeking ground 

Beneath the streaming trees. A footpath leads 

Beside our beck, to where a slender arch, 

With ivy hung, the brawling torrent spans. 

Pausing a-moment here, we note anew, 

Fall after fall, how Orme comes down the hill. 

But Kitty looks at me, and on we race 

Up Wandale through the wood. Each five-score yards 
A runner flings its silver from the bush— 

As Kuhleborn would stay the knight's advance ; 

And Kate puts back the damp curls from her eyes— 
Her Mother's eyes, Aunt Rachel always says— 

And springs across the barrier like a fawn. 

’Tis Arran Force we seek—our chosen sight 

After great rain. No stop we make to-day 

Beneath the enchanted yews, but scour along 

In breathless haste, so fast the river falls, 

Till turning sharp a bend of the ravine, 

Pulse, eye and ear, all throbbing, own the spell. 

Far to the sky, above the cataract’s leap, 

Fantastic spires of ruddy rock ascend, 

And all their rifts are white with foaming ghylls, 
Rushing to swell the mightier flood below, 

That, robed in clouds of spray, but shining through, 
Down thunders to its pool. 

Such are the scenes that Walter Threlkeld 
quits for school. On his return home, he finds 
there Roland Delaunay, the lately orphaned 
daughter of his mother’s cousin. The girl, who 
derives her rather singular Christian name from 
the fair and hapless Roland of the French 
Revolution, is better known through the story 
as Cache-Cache —a playful appellation, due 
to her shy habits. Between Cache-Cache and 
Walter springs up an affection, which at length 
deepens into love. And yet the maiden’s faith 
and tenderness, as her nature developes, con- 
trast strongly with Threlkeld’s restless but 
conscientious intellect. Through varied phases 
of their after years the motto of the girl is,— 
“T believe, for I love ;” that of the youth,—‘“I 
doubt, for I examine.” Finally, on a winter’s 
day, Cache-Cache, returning from an errand of 
mercy, perishes in the snow. This catastrophe 
is very touching when read with the whole con- 
text of the victim’s life; but so even is the 
author’s usual manner, that his influence grows 
upon us imperceptibly, and can seldom be 
judged of fairly from a detached passage. The 
directness and truth of the following scene will, 
however, be felt, even if some of its pathos be 
lost :— 

A coil of rope 

The shepherd took, and calling out some dogs, 

Away we hurried. By this time the sun 

Had sunk behind the mountains, but the snow 

Aided the twilight. On the fells around 

The dalesmen were afoot. We heard their shouts 

From crag to crag resounding, as they cheered 

Their dogs upon the quest. We crossed the dale, 

Passing the river by the stepping-stones, 

And took the zigzag path that through the wood 

There climbs the fell-side. Neither of us spoke. 

Why need we fear? ‘The path was one well used ; 

Roland had trodden it a score of times— 

Where was the danger? Vain such questions all! 

For at this season, and in frost like this, 

We knew the danger well. 


The wood being left behind, the seekers come 
upon a deep ravine—a dog barks below them: 


Without a word, one end of Thornie’s cord 
I knotted round my waist, then cast it twice 
About a birch, and bidding him keep hold, 
Went quickly down the slope. ’T was all too true. 
Where the dark crag rose upright through the screes, 





Rain among mountains? Many a time did we, 





One arm flung out upon the snow, and one 

Beneath her bent. A streak of red there was 

On her wan cheek, and one long lock of hair 

Strayed from her bonnet, dark amidst the snow. 

The dog his barking ceased, and came to lick 

My hand. 

By the grave of Cache-Cache the mourner’s 
spirit becomes softened and chastened. Lookin 
thence upon life’s problems with reverence an 
love rather than with criticism, he attains to 
peace. In the right estimate of things, he sug- 
gests, as much depends upon the bias of the 
observer as upon the things observed. In the 
realm of mystery there is a light for our need, 
but none for our curiosity. This is the moral 
which ‘Cache-Cache’ presents. As it belongs 
rather to the theologian’s province than to ours, 
we state it without comment. 

From what we have said, the chief interest 
and drift of the book may be easily caught ; 
but it must be read throughout in order to 
understand the charm which has been given to 
its slight story and abstract purpose. We have 
left many of its features almost untouched : 
well-drawn portraits, for instance, like those 
of Aunt Rachel, Sister Kate, the Curate, and 
Old Thornie the serving-man,—genial fireside 
scenes, and pictures of life at school or college. 
These and the fresh transcripts of nature which 
we have instanced are combined into a warm 
and harmonious whole, which has much of the 
accuracy and finish of Dutch Art. The “Tale 
in Verse,” in a word, is excellently told. It 
well fulfils the standard to which it pretends, 
and at times excels it. We have already said 
that there are passages of pure imagination in 
the book, and we see no reason why the “ tale- 
teller” in some future effort should not rise into 
the poet. 








Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. 
Illustrations, by Jd. E, Millais. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

For once Mr. Trollope has quitted the cathedral 
town, in the nooks and shadows of which he 
has lived and told stories for many years. The 
pleasant close is no longer trodden by the feet 
of hero and heroine ; the dean and the dean’s 
lady, the archdeacon and the archdeacon’s 
daughters trip no longer down the quiet street. 
Barchester and the church are put to the wall, 
and a new set of characters introduced in the 
Trollopean fiction. There is in ‘Orley Farm’ not 
a single clergyman; and the benediction, which 
must fall by literary law on the last pages of 
every novel, comes in its proper place, and the 
hero and heroine get happily married, without 
the usual introduction of the officiating and 
assisting ministers. Here is a change! 

‘Orley Farm’ isa story about law and crime. 
It is not apleasant book. The chief woman of 
the tale, Lady Mason, is a perjurer and a forger, 
and the object of Mr. Trollope is to make the 
reader feel that, in spite of her offences, she 
deserves to be loved and cherished. The best 
man in the book, Sir Peregrine Orme, is despe- 
rately in love with her, and thinks it hard that 
he may not marry her. The best woman in the 
book, Mrs. Orme, the young widow, clings to 
her in her misery and shame with a love like 
that of Jonathan for David. Mr. Trollope con- 
fesses his own partiality for the guilty creature, 
and he evidently counts on exciting in his 
reader’s heart an answering cry of sympathy 
in her fate. 

How firm a hold the guilty woman has taken 
of Sir Peregrine Orme is well expressed in the 
farewell scene. When she is going away for 
ever, with the son for whose gain she had 
risked her soul, after surrendering the estate 
and thereby avowing her crime, the old man 
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Sweet Cache-Cache lay, her face towards the sky, 






is sitting with the widow of his-son in their 
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ancient hall. A letter comes in from Lady | forget, Edith, that I fens never yet bidden her| not. He had stadel his word and pawned his 
Mason :— | farewell. I have not spoken to her since that day | honour. 


“¢That letter you got this morning, my dear, 
was it not from Lady Mason?’—‘It was from 
Lady Mason, father; they go on Thursday.’— 
‘On Thursday ; so soon as that.’ * * ‘ You may 


read it, sir, if you like,’ said Mrs. Orme, handing | 


him the letter. It was evic dent, by his face, that 
he was gratified by the privilege; and _ read it, 
not once 2 only, but over and over again. As he did 
so, he placed himself in the shade, and sat with his 
back to Mrs. Orme; but ne verthel ess she could 

that from time to time he rubbed his eyes with the 
back of his hand, and gradually raised his hand- 
kerchief to his face. ‘ The learest,’ he said, 
as he gave the letter bac ‘T think that 
we may forgive her now, that she 
done,’ said Mrs. Orme. — 
answered. ‘For my: 
first. —‘I know you did. 
perty,—it has been given up now.’ 









s—yes—yes,’ he 
I ave her from the 
But as regards the pro- 
And th en i 












they were silent.—‘ Edith ,” he said, ¢ after a w!} 
To me she is a 
that deed. 


‘I have forgiven her altogether 
same as though she had never done 
Are we not all sinners ?’—‘ Surely 
can I say, because she 
the total of her sin 0 ‘ 
ever temp ted as she 
male dangerous de I vas h N 
she did nothing for - rs ; she did it al 
another. We may think of that now.—‘I 
thought of it nn It did not make the sin 
the less; but among f 
then he stopped himse ting words to express 
his meaning. The sin, it was re pent 1, was 
damning ; but now that it was rept nte: 1, he could 
alu st love the sinner f z the sin. ‘ Edith,’ he 
said, again. And he looked at her so wishfully ! 
She knew well what was the working of his he: art, 
also t ] i 


encou 









»w-mortals —— 





and she knew 
rage him. 
will bear 1 


‘I trus 
ler preset 
? 








perhay — Ah era 

A few annie will do “that .—* Oh, sir!’ —* Why 
should I not save her from such a life as that ?’— 
‘From that which che had most to fear she has 





been saved.’—‘ Had she not so chosen it herself, 
she could now have demanded from me a home. 
Why should I not give it to her now ?’—‘ A home 
here, sir ?’—‘ Yes ; “why not? But I know what 
you would say. It would be wrong,—to you and 
Parry.’ —‘It would be wrong sir 
Think of it, father. It i 
thing. We may forg 
so on that account. 
you should bring her here.’ 
that it would not be right 
her when she told me,’ he sai id, 
—‘ cruelly harsh.’—‘ She ri net 
*No. If I had spurned her from me with - foot, 
she would not have th _ had con- 
demned herself, and therefore 1 have spared 
her.’—‘ But you did spare her. I am sure she feels 
that from the first to the ] 
as been more than kind.’—‘ A 
than kindness, for I loved 1 
and I do love her. Thoug! 
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s, I loved her, 
eble old man, 
»r—love her as 
rv sosgge he longs. He 
nd some other one 
t for me it is all 


1tlama 


tottering to my grave, yet I love ] 








that boy loves the fair girl fi 
will overcome it, and fo 
as fair will take her pl 
over.’ What could she say ? In truth, it 
was all over,—such love at least as that of which 
his old heart was dreaming in its dotage. T 
no Medea’s caldron from which our limbs can come 
out young and fresh; and it were well that the 
heart should grow old as doe th e > body. 
not all over while we are vith» yo yu,” she § 
caressing him. But she knew that what she 
was asubterfuge. ‘Yes, yes; I have you, deares 
he answered. But he also knew that the 
at comfort was false and hollow. 

on Thursday,’ he said ; ‘on next 
‘Yes, on Thursday. 
her to be away from London. While she is there, 
she never ventures even into the street.’-—‘ Edith, 
I shall me her before she goes ’—‘ Will that be 
wise, sir ?’—‘ Perhaps not. 


very foolish ; but still I shall see her. 





Phere 





id 





at pretence 
‘ And she starts 
Thursday.’— 








think 80. eng 


ast your conduct to her | 
1 I owed her more | 





‘It is 


It will be much better for | 


It may be foolish,— | 
I think you 


when she behaved so generously.’—‘ I do not think 
that she expects it, father..—‘ No; she expects 
nothing for herself. Had it been in her nature to 
| expect such a visit, I should not have been anxious 
to make it. I will go to-morrow. She is always 
at home, you say ?'—‘ Yes, she is always at home.’ 


}—‘ And, Lucius -—’—-‘ You will not find hin 
| there in the daytime.’— ‘TI shall go to-morrow, 
| dear. * Lady Mason was alone w he on he reached 


|the dingy little room near F insbury Circus, and 
| received him standing. She was the first to speak, 
j}and this she did befure she had even touched his 
hand. She stood to meet him, with her eyes turned 
| to the ground, and her hands tightly folded together 
| before her. ‘Sir Peregrine,’ she said, ‘I did not 
| expect from you this mark of your—kindness.’— 
|*Of my esteem and affection, Lady Mason,’ he 
|said. ‘We have known each other too well to 
allow of our parting without a word. I am an old 
man, and it will probably be for ever.” Then she 
uve him her hand, and gradually ae her eyes 
| to his face. ‘ Yes,’ she said; ‘it will be for ever. 
There will be no coming back for me.’—‘ Nay, 
nay; we will not say that. That's as may be 
| hereafter. But it will not be at onee. It had 
| better not be quite at onc Edith tells me that 
go on Thursday.’—‘ Ye es, sir; we go on Thurs- 
She had still allowed her hand to remain in 
| his; but now she withdrew it, and asked him to 
| sit down. ‘Lucius is not here,’ she said. ‘He 
| never remains at home after breakfast. He has 
| much to settle as to our journey ; and then he has 
lawyers to see.’ Sir Peregrine had not at all wished 
to see Lucius Mast, but he did not say so. ‘ You 
will give him my regards,’ he said, ‘and tell him 
that I trust that he may prosper.’—‘ Thank you. 
| I will do so. It is very kind of you to think of 
| him.’—‘T have always thought highly of him as 
jan excellent young man. *— And he is excellent. 
Where is there any one who could suffer without 
a word as he suffers? No complaint ever comes 
from him; and yet—I have ruined him.’—‘ No, 
|no. He has his youth, his intellect, and his educa- 
tion. If such a one as he cannot earn his bread in 
the world—ay, and more than his bread—who can 
do so? Nothing ruins a young man but ignorance, 
| idleness, and depravity.’—‘ Nothing ;—unless those 
of whom he should be proud disgrace him before 
the eyes of the world. Sir Peregrine, I sometimes 
wonder at my own calmness. I wonder that I can 
| live. But, believe me, that never for a moment do 
| I forget what I have done. JI would have poured 
| out for him my blood like water, if it would have 
served him; but instead of that I have given him 
cause to curse me till the day of his death. Though 
| I still live, and eat, and sleep, I think of that 
always. The remembrance is never away from 
me. They bid those who repent put on sackcloth, 
| and cover themselves with That is my sack- 
| cloth, and it is very sore. Those thoughts are ashes 
to me, and they are very bitter between my teeth.’ 
He did not know with what words to comfort her. 
It all was as she said, and he could not bid her 
|even try to free herself from that sackcloth and 
from those ashes. It must be so. Were it not so 
with her, she would not have been in any degree 
worthy of that love which he felt for her. ‘God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ he said.— 
‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘for the shorn lamb— And 
then she was silent again. But could that bitter, 
biting wind be tempered for the she-wolf who, in 
| the dead of night, had broken into the fold, and 
with prowling steps and cunning clutch had stolen 
the fodder from the sheep? That was the question 
as it presented itself to her; but she sat silent, and 
| refrained from putting it into words. She sat silent, 
but he read her heart. ‘For the shorn lamb—’ 
| she had said, and he had known her thoughts, as 
| they followed, quick, one upon another, through 
|her mind. ‘Mary,’ he sa aid, seating himself now 
| close beside her on the sofa, ‘if his heart be as 
true to you as mine, he will never remember these 
things against you.’—‘It is my memory, not his, 
| that is my punishment,’ she said. Why could he 
not take her home with him, and comfort her, 
| and heal that festering wound, and stop that ever- 
| running gush of her heart’s blood? But he could 
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1 ashes. 











All the comfort that could be his to 
bestow must be given in those few minutes that 
remained to him in that room. And it must be 
given, too, without falsehood. He could not bring 
himself to tell her that the sackcloth need not be 
sore to her poor lacerated body, nor the ashes bitter 
between her teeth. He could not tell her that the 
cup of which it was hers to drink might yet be 
pleasant to the taste, and cool to the lips! What 
could he tell her? Of the only source of true 
comfort others, he knew, had spoken,—others who 
had not spoken in vain. He could not now take 
up that matter, and press it on her with available 
strength. For him there was but one thing to say, 
He had forgiven her; he still loved her; he would 
have cherished her in his bosom had it been pos- 
sible. He was a weak, old, foolish man; and 
there was nothing of which he could speak but of 
his own heart. ‘ Mary,’ he said, again taking her 
hand, ‘I wish—I wish that I could comfort you.’ 
—‘ And yet on you also have I brought trouble, 
and misery—and—all but disgrace !’—‘No, my 
love, no; neither misery nor disgrace,—except this 
misery, that I shall be no longer near to you. Yes, 
I will tell you all now. Were I alone in the world, 
I would still beg you to go back with me.’—‘ It 
cannot be; it could not possibly be so.’-—‘ No; for 
Tam not alone. She who loves you so well, has 
told me so. It must not be. But that is the source 
of my misery. I have learned to love you too well, 
and do not know how to part with you. If this 
had not been so, I would have done aJl that an old 
man might to comfort you.’—‘ But it has been so,’ 
she said. ‘I cannot wash out the past. Knowing 
what I did of myself, Sir Peregrine, I should never 
have put my foot over your threshold.’—‘ T wish 
I might hear its step again upon my floors. I wish 
I might hear that light step once again.-—‘ Never, 
Sir Peregrine. No one again ever shall rejoice to 
hear either my step or my voice, or to see my form, 
or to grasp my hand. The world is over for me, 
and may God soon grant me relief from my sor- 
row. But to you—in return for you goodness 
—‘ For my love.’—‘ In return for your love, what 
am I to say? I could have loved you with all my 
heart had it been so permitted. Nay, I did do so. 
Had that dream been carried out, I should not 
have sworn falsely when I gave you my hand. I 
bade her tell you so from me, when I parted with 
her.’-—‘ She did tell me.-—‘ I have known but 
little love. He—Sir Joseph—was my master 
rather than my husband. He was a good master, 
and I served him truly—except in that one thing. 
But I never loved him. But I am wrong to talk 
of this, and I will not talk of it longer. May God 
bless you, Sir Peregrine! It will be well for both 
of us now that you should leave me.’—‘ May God 
bless you, Mary, and preserve you, and give back 
to you the comforts of a quiet spirit, and a heart 
at rest. Till you hear that I am under the ground, 
you will know that there is one living who loves 
you well.’ Then he took her in his arms, twice 
kissed her on the forehead, and left the room 
without further speech on either side.” 





There can be no dispute about the power of 
such a scene. It is no small triumph for an 
artist to engage our interest in the heart affairs 
of an old man of seventy and a woman past 
forty—even when the lady is “an interesting 
forger.” But we confess to the magic. The 
other characters of Mr. Trollope’s new book 
are little more than shadows. One _ has 
known Mr. Furnival, and the Old Bailey 
probably knows of Mr. Chaffanbrass. There 
may be mooning about the Temple Gar- 
dens dreamers like Felix Graham, and in St. 
Martin’s Lane you might probably meet with 
young fellows like Peregri ine Orme. No doubt, 
too, there are plenty of nice girls such as 
Madeline Staveley everywhere about London 
society. But we care very little for these 
people, and that little only when their goings 
and comings affect the prospects of Lady 
Mason. 
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The Drowned Women of Wigton, a Romance 
of the Covenant; suggested by Mrs. Napier’s 
‘ Memowrs of Dundee’: with a Series of Docu- 
ments relating to the Occurrence. Arranged 
and connected by Joseph Irving. (Dum- 
barton.) 
Wuen the lout in the farce says he will write 
some history, and make it all out of his own 
head, the jest never fails to bring down a laugh. 
Yet the lout is but following with unconscious 
humour in the wake of serious men. A good 
deal of our history has been made by ignorant 
scribblers out of their own heads, and we are 
only now beginning to suspect the worthlessness 
of much that had passed among our fathers for 
historical fact. We have ceased to trust; we 
have learnt to inquire. A wider knowledge, 
a keener criticism of the sources of history have 
brought us to a new theory and a new practice. 
Niebuhr, breaking through the fence of old 
tradition, led the way to a real knowledge of 
ancient Rome. Working in the same spirit, 
and to a like result, Sir Henry Rawlinson has 
opened for the first time new sources for 
Assyrian events, and the Chevalier Bunsen has 
poured a flow of learned light along the ancient 
valley of the Nile. Nor are we idle as to our 
English story. At this great mine of truth we 
are now working with an ardour, instance and 
success, in some degree worthy of the cause at 





destroyed by the powerful light in which Mac- 
aulay placed them. 

The case of Margaret Maclachlan and Mar- 
garet Wilson, if not one of the most important, 
is one of the most curious of these historical 
restitutions. 

In April, 1685, two poor women of Wigton, 
in Galloway, were tried for crimes against the 
State, and sentenced to be drowned. They were 
of humble rank and of exalted piety, as piety 
was understood among the Covenanters. In 
the fall of 1684, a document had been circulated 
by the Scottish fanatics under the title of Ren- 
wick’s ‘ Apologetical Declaration, which the 
Government chose to treat as seditious. An 
oath had been framed to detect the adherents 
of this ‘Declaration’; and it was for refusing 
to swear this oath that the two Galloway women 
were sentenced to be drowned. Were they 
drowned? 

Macaulay tells the story of their execution 
in one of his choicest passages. “ Margaret 
Maclachlan and Margaret Wilson, the former 
an aged widow, the latter a maiden of eigh- 
teen,” says the writer, “suffered death for their 
religion in Wigtonshire. They were offered 


Justiciare, in ane Court halden at Wigtoure the 
threttein day of Aprile instant, for my not disown- 
ing that traiterous A pollogeticall Declaration !a tlie 
affixed at severall paroch churches within this 
Kingdom, and my refusing the oath of abjuration 
of the saimin, which was occasioned by my not 
peruseing the saymin; And now, I having con- 
sidered the said declaratione, do acknowledge the 
saymin to be traiterous, and tends to nothing buf 
rebelione and seditione, and to be quyte contraire 
to the wryten word of God, and am content to 
abjure the same with my whole heart and soull : 
“May it therefore please your Grace, and re- 
manent Lords, as saidis, to take my cais to 
your serious consideratione, being about the 
age of three scoire ten years, and to take pitie 
and compassione on me, and recall the foirsaid 
sentence so justlie pronunced against me, and 
to grant warrant to any your Grace thinks fit 
to administer the Oath of Abjuration to me, 
and, upon my takeing it, to order my libera- 
tione ; and your supplicant shall leve hereafter 
ane good and faithfull subject in tyme cuming, 
and shall frequent the ordinances, and live 
regularly, and give what other obedience your 
Grace, and remanent Lords, sali prescribe 
thereanent, and your petitioner sall ever 


pray.” 





their lives if they would consent to abjure the 


cause of the insurgent Covenanters and to , 


attend the Episcopal worship. They refused ; 
and they were sentenced to be drowned. They 


| Were carried to a spot which the Solway over- , 


stake. England is our home. The time will | flows twice a day, and were fastened to stakes 
not soon arrive when men of liberal thought | fixed in the sand, between high and low water 


will cease to fight over again the battles of | 
Homer and point their sentences with scraps of | 
Horace; yet the progress of ideas may probably 

lead us to take a profounder interest than we 

have yet done in the past life of our own land. 

English story is our own story. England was 

occupied by our fathers. What’s Hecuba to us? 

If it is well to understand the character of 
Socrates aright, is it not of yet deeper concern 

that we should understand that of Bacon? Is 

not Alfred nearer to us than Theseus? Crom- 

well than Cesar? But in order to engage our 

minds with the ardour of classical study, our 

history must be purged of its many frivolities 

and superstitions. Milton himself, with all his 

power of painting, could not make the monkish 

legends of the Saxon period more intelligible 

than the battles of crows and kites. Much, 

however, has been done since Milton’s day 

towards restoring a human interest in these 

tiresome annals of raid and strife. Kemble has 

breathed into those legends a serious life. Dr. 

Guest is now employed in desultory but invalu- 

able criticism on the Saxon time. The ground 

has to be cleared from the growth and deposit 

of centuries. Roman or Saxon London is not 

more deeply buried u the mass of material 

rubbish than the i of Roman or Saxon 

Britain under the antiquarian and _ literary 
mounds. Each may be disinterred, but the 

process of raising the dead to life is still one of 
time. 

The first step in the removal of an error is to 
call attention to it. Truth only will bear the 
blaze of noon. When a mistake is put under 
a vivid light, its days may be taken as well- 
nigh spent. Then it challenges assault; and 
assault is death. One of the unconscious ser- 
vices done to literature by Lord Macaulay was 
the hot emphasis which he gave to a number 
of common errors ; thus compelling inquiry into 
the facts and establishing their unsoundness. 
The libels on Montrose, on Marlborough and 
on Penn which disgrace his History were not 
of his own invention. He found them current; 
they suited his ends, and he adopted them 
without inquiry. But his adoption of them 
was fatal. As Semele perished in the presence 
of Jove, the blunders of political scribes were 





mark. The elder sufferer was placed near to 
the advancing flood, in the hope that her last 
agonies might terrify the younger into submis- 
sion. The sight was dreadful. But the courage 
of the survivor was sustained by an enthusiasm 
as lofty as any that is recorded in martyrology. 
She saw the sea draw nearer and nearer, but 
gave no sign of alarm. She prayed and sang 


verses of Psalms till the waves choked her | 
When she had tasted the bitterness of | 


voice, 
death, she was, by a cruel mercy, unbound and 
restored to life. When she came to herself, 
pitying friends and neighbours implored her 
to yield. ‘Dear Margaret, only say, “God 
save the King!”’ The poor girl, true to her 
stern theology, gasped out, ‘May God save 
him, if it be God’s will!’ Her friends crowded 
round the presiding officer. 
indeed, sir, she has said it.’—‘ Will she take 
the abjuration?’ he demanded.—‘ Never!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘I am Christ’s; let me go!’ And 
the waters closed over her for the last time.” 

This is a good story, and dramatically told. 
It was not invented by Lord Macaulay. Before 
his time, it had been told by Defoe, or ina book 
which is attributed to Defoe; and it has been 
recorded since his time on a monument, which 
is one of the lions of Wigton. Yet there is no 
truth in the Solway tragedy. In place of pic- 
turesquely dying like martyrs on the sea-shore 
for the glory of the kirk and the service of 
artists and story-tellers, Margaret Machlachlan 
and Margaret Wilson, from a foolish desire 
to live, confessed their crime, withdrew their 
plea, and obtained a reprieve! 

Of this main fact the proof is full and sure. 
In the Register House, Mr. Joseph Irving, 
whose ‘ History of Dumbartonshire’ our readers 
know and value, found the following petition 
from the aged widow to His Majesty’s Privy 
Council for Scotland :— 

“Unto his Grace, my Lord High Commissioner, 
and remanent Lords of His Majesty's Most 
honorble Privie Counsell, The humble supplica- 
tion of Margaret Lachlisone, and now prisoner 
in the Tolbuith of Wigton, 

“SyewetH: That, whereas I, being justlie con- 
demned to die be the Lords Commissioners of his 





Majesties most honourable Privy Counsell and 


‘She has said it; | 


There is no room for doubt that this was a 
true petition, for it is duly attested and wit- 
nessed by three persons: by William Moir, a 


| notary public, who declares that the paper is 


in his hand, written at Margaret’s request, as 
she herself could not write; and by J. Dunbar 
and William Gordon. Neither is there any 
room to doubt that it was answered. Mr. 
Irving found the following entry in the Privy 
Council Record :— 
“ Apud Edinburgum, ultimo die Aprilis, 1685. 
‘Sederunt. His Majesty’s High Commissioner, 
His Grace; the Chancellor, Athole, Drum- 


lanrig, Strathmore, Southesk, Panmuir, 
Tweedale, Balcarres, Kintore, Viscount 
’ , ’ 


Tarbat, Livingstoun, Kinnaird, President 
of Session, Advocate, Justice-Clerk, Castle- 
hill, Sir George Monro, Gosfoord. 

“The Lords of His Majesty’s Privy Council do 
| hereby reprieve the execution of the sentence of 

death pronounced by the Justices against Margaret 
| Wilson and Margaret Lauchlison, until the 

| day of , and discharges the Magistrates 
| of Edinburgh for putting of the said sentence to 
execution against them until the foresaid day. 
And recommends the said Margaret Wilson and 
Margaret Lauchlison to the Lords Secretaries of 
State, to interpose with his Most Sacred Majesty 
| for the royal remission to them.” 
| The reprieve, it is seen, includes both the 
| prisoners. It is certain, therefore, that both 
the women had submitted to the law; and 
although the formal answer of His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State is not found in the Register 
House, the evidence of its having been favour- 
able to the condemned, though of a negative 
kind, is tolerably complete. 

In the first place, the date of the supposed 
tragedy, the 11th of May, is clearly wrong. 
The reprieve was dated April 30. The recom- 
mendation of mercy would have to be sent to 
London—to be laid before the Secretary of 
State—perhaps to be considered by James in 
Council—an answer drawn up by the clerk— 
the legal signatures obtained—and the paper 
returned to Edinburgh. In ordinary cases this 
process would consume about thirty days. The 
Judges were eight days on the road from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh. The York mail took seven 
days for its journey. Hard riders, like Sir 
Robert Carey, might have done the journey in 
three days; but there was no need for such 
lightning speed, and such vast expense, in the 
case of these Galloway peasants; and the new 
King was too busy with the pageantry of his 
coronation and with the prosecution of Titus 
Oates to be mounting messengers of death for 
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a couple of obscure women in an obscure Scot- 
tish burgh. The 11th of May must be given 


te the second place, there is no local record 
of the execution,—a thing incredible had it 
taken place in any manner, and especially in 
the tragic manner assumed. The Wigton records 
are complete. They contain many trifling en- 
tries—some during the very week of the ima- 
ginary murder of Margaret Wilson,—but not a 
word as to her death on the Solway sands. In 
no letter of the times, in no diary of the Cove- 
nanters, is there any reference to that most 
picturesque and terrible scene. Yet Renwick 
was alive, making notes and collecting facts. 
His letters have been published. Sir John 
Lauder, who kept a diary of events from day 
to day, had no allusion to it. 

In the third place, Sir George Mackenzie, 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, made a return 
in 1691 of the persons put to death for political 
offences during the reigns of Charles and James. 
Only two were women: Isabel Alison and 
Marion Harvey; both of whom were hung for 
harbouring the murderers of the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews. This statement came out after 
the Revolution, when every tongue was loosened 
and every pen was free. Many persons attacked 
Mackenzie’s book ; but no one dared to dispute 
the fact of only two women having suffered 
death for a state offence. Had the Solway 
martyrdom occurred six years before, can any 
one believe that Sir George’s critics would have 
refrained from casting it in his teeth ? 

In the last place, no pretext for the execu- 
tion can be imagined after the women had con- 
fessed their crimes and declared their readiness 
to take the oath. 

In the face of all these facts, it is impossible 
to believe that any part of the Solway shore 
romance is true. 

This being the real state of the case, it is 
curious to inquire how the story took form and 
clothed itself with the details found in Defoe’s 
account and on the Wigton monument. In 
Shield’s ‘Hind Let Loose, printed in 1689, 
occurs the following paragraph :—“ Neither 
were women spared; but some were hanged, 
some drowned—tied to stakes within the sea- 
mark, to be devoured gradually with the grow- 
ing waves ; and some of them very young, some 
of an old age.” In a pamphlet, without an 
author’s name, with the title ‘A Short Memo- 
rial of the Sufferings and Grievances, Past and 
Present, of the Presbyterians in Scotland: par- 
ticularly of them called by the Nickname Came- 
ronians, this hint appears to have been ex- 
panded ; thenames areinserted,and thesentence 
is taken as the execution. The error was copied 
into two other popular pamphlets; but a gene- 
ration passed away before a man of any position 
pretended to believe that Margaret Maclachlan 
and Margaret Wilson had actually been put to 
death. By that time the two women had died, 
and the fable had grown to pretty large dimen- 
sions. On the 25th of February, 1711-12, the 
Kirk Session put on record this note :— 

“Upon the 11th day of May, 1685, these two 
women, Margaret M‘Lachlan and Margaret Wil- 
son, were brought forth to execution. They put 
the old woman first into the water; and, when the 
water was overflowing her, they asked Margaret 
Wilson what she thought of her in that case? She 
answered—‘ What do I see but Christ wrestling 
there ; think ye that we are the sufferers? No, it 
is Christ in us; for he sends none a warfare upon 
their own charges.’ Margaret Wilson sang Psalm 
25th, from the 7th verse, read the 8th chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, prayed, and then the 
water covered her; but before her breath was 
quite gone, they pulled her up, and held her till 
she could speak, and then asked her if she would 
pray for the King? She answered that she wished 





the salvation of all, but the damnation of none. 
Some of her relations on the place cried out, ‘She 
is willing to conform,’ they being desirous to save 
her life at any rate; upon which Major Winram 
offered the Oath of Abjuration to her, either to 
swear it or return to the water. She refused it, 
saying, ‘I will not. I am one of Christ’s children ; 
let me go.’ And then they returned her into the 
water, where she finished her warfare, being a 
virgin martyr of eighteen years of age, suffering 
death for her refusing to swear the Oath of 
Abjuration and hear the curate.” 

As the times recede and the people who 
could have known the facts die off, the details 
grow in brightness and particularity. In 1714 
the ‘Cloud of Witnesses,’ a Scottish book of 
martyrs, said that monumental evidence of the 
execution existed in Wigton churchyard. Un- 
happily, it gave the inscription, which drowned 
poor Margaret Wilson eleven months before 
she was tried for her life. From this point the 
progress of manufacture was but too easy, until 
we reach Lord Macaulay’s romantic picture 
and the practical joke of the Wigton memorial. 

In one respect the Monument puts the His- 
tory to shame. Macaulay seized the incident 
merely for artistic properties—the canny kirk- 
man turned it to political uses. These poor 
women were to be made shining witnesses of 
the truth, not only against spiritual, but 
against secular tyrants. One of the inscriptions 
on the monument asserts that Margaret Mac- 
lachlan and Margaret Wilson were drowned in 
the Solway “because they refused to forsake 
the principles of the Scottish Reformation, and 
to take the Government oath abjuring the right 
of the people to resist the tyranny of their 
rulers.” The petition and reprieve already 
quoted will be pleasant reading to the gentle- 
man who wrote these lines. Fora joke so good 
as this Wigton memorial we must go to the 
famous pedestal at Coblentz. 





The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the 
Temple of Christ: an Introduction to the 
History of Christianity. From the German 
of John J. J. Dollinger. By N. Darnell, M.A. 
2vols. (Longman & Co.) 

THE question proposed to be answered by Dr. 

Dollinger is this—What, in a religious sense, 

had the world been from the era of the Great 

Deluge to the advent of Christianity? What 

had been the growths, distortions and corrup- 

tions of human belief through the long epoch, 
assumed to be of twenty-one centuries, since 
the scattering of mankind? Nearly the entire 
fabric-—Greek, Roman, Persian, Phoenician, 
Etruscan,and even Jewish,—already layin ruins 
when the shepherds saw the star in the East; 
the skeleton and the shadow remained, but all 
vitality was gone, except the barbarous vitality 
of persecution. In reply, the Professor under- 
takes to paint a complete picture of Paganism, 
—of the heathen faiths, thoughts, speculations, 
philosophies, life and manners, so far as they 
were connected with religion, were influenced 
by it, or re-acted upon it in their turn. Chris- 
tianity, of course, is the stand-point whence the 
survey is taken. It sprang up and flourished. 
Dr. Dollinger, not satisfied with witnessing its 
development, minutely examines the soil,— 
inquires into the circumstances which may have 
favoured or impeded it,—endeavours to distin- 
guish between the doctrines and ideas it re- 
pelled, and the ideas and doctrines which, so to 
speak, it absorbed,—and afterwards follows up 
an important investigation—how far, and in 
what way, did Paganism re-act on Christianity. 

Christianity being the stand-point, Brahmanism 

and Buddhism are excluded, as entirely aloof 

from the subject. The view extends from the’ 
remotest mythic periods, as illustrated by exist- 








ing fables, to the middle of the second Christian 
century, down to which time Paganism, though 
a wreck, continued to float, settling down lesg 
under the pressure of Christianity than under 
the weight of its own depravity. From that 
date its culture increased ; for, as Dr. Dollinger 
admits, Neo-Platonism was by no means hea- 
thenism pure and simple—it was controversial, 
and could not have existed without Christianity, 
The history of Heathendom, then, in those parts 
of the earth which Christianity visited, ends 
circa A.D. 150-160, “If I be not mistaken,” 
adds Dr. Dollinger, “there is in the agitation 
of the Pagan intellect throughout the century 
before and the century and a half after Christ, 
amid much that seems accidental, a certain 
regularity discernible—an entering of that spirit 
into forms of ever-progressive precision. The 
genius of Antiquity essayed, exhausted and 
used up, so to say, every combination possible 
of the principles once intrusted and handed 
down to her—the entire of the plastic power 
that dwelt within her. It was only after she 
had become completely incorporated—after 
each one of her doctrines, forms and institu- 
tions, her sum of vital power, had been sifted 
and consumed, that, with the period of the 
Antonines, a mighty revolution ¢ommenced— 
not visible, indeed, to those who were contem- 
porary with it, suspected by but a few; anda 
leaf in the history of the human mind was 
turned over.” Here is the key to Dr. Dollinger’s 
theory, so far as he is theoretical at all. In his 
first book, he sketches the general state of the 
world in the age of Octavian,—the splendour 
of Rome, the desolation of Greece, the slow 
upheaving from their ancient life of Egypt, 
Syria, Pheenicia, Palestine, Spain, Gaul and 
Germany, with the peoples and countries not 
included within the sway of the Roman sceptre 
—Parthia, Assyria, India, China, and other 
territories whither the Legions had not marched. 
This division of the work is masterly and 
eloquent. Then, in order, follow the several 
Paganisms ;—the Hellenic, pictured with ad- 
mirable effect in all its phases, with the philo- 
sophic systems contemporary with its various 
changes,—the Persian, Chaldean, Syrian, Phe- 
nician, Arabian, Egyptian and Carthaginian, 
the last affording little opportunity for detail. 
The first volume is thus occupied. The second, 
beginning with the religions of Etruria, passes 
on to those of Rome, treated as largely as the 
Grecian, and concludes with a remarkably ela- 
borate historical and critical view of Judaism. 
Few works more scholarly or more compre- 
hensive have been published of recent years. 
Mr. Darnell’s translation is excellent; and we 
have to thank him for laying before English 
readers a book so tkgroughly solid, and yet 
universally tee 





Secret Memoirs of Stanislaus Augustus, last 
King of Poland—{[Mémoires Secrets et In- 
édits de Stanislas Auguste, &c.|. (Leipzig, 
Gerhard ; London, Nutt.) 

Wuat a tragedy and, at the same time, what 

a comedy might be written about the downfall 

of Poland! The tragic poet would find glorious 

characters in such men as Pulavski and 

Kosciusko, and could select such incidents as 

the battle of Maczevice, with its historically 

celebrated Finis Poloniz! 

Praga with Suvarrov’s equally celebrated and 

laconic bulletin, “ Praga, hurrah, Suvarrov!” 

On the other hand, the comic author would 

find ample material in the diplomatists, gene- 

rals, bribed magnates, and women who only 
lived for love and intrigue, and carried Poland 
blindfold into the enemy’s camp. The man, 
however, who should have been the hero of 


or the storm of 
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a tragedy would only be available in a farce. 
Stanislaus Augustus, last king of Poland, had 
not a single feature to recommend him for the 
first-named quality. He was every inch the 
polished gentleman of the eighteenth century, 
the Gallicized noble with an equal penchant 
for powder and Voltairianism, for women and 
duels,—a mere puppet in the hands of a clever 
woman. She elevated him to a throne with 
one hand, merely to topple him over with the 
other. Flattered when he tolerated the treat- 
ment of the Poles, he was insulted, in fact 
thrashed, by General Rautenfeld on the solitary 
occasion when he tried to offer resistance. 
After he had submissively endured every spe- 
cies of contumely, he accepted the final disgrace 
of living in Russia as a pensioner of Catharine. 
There he died, tormented by creditors, by the 
reproaches of the Poles, and, we sincerely hope, 
by the pricking of his own conscience. In 
Catharine’s Memoirs, which Alexander Herzen 
recently published, this Poniatowski was 
severely belaboured; but his own Memoirs, 
just made public for the first time, do not 
heighten our good opinion. They are, indeed, 
generally so trivial that we should not con- 
descend to notice them, did they not contain 
some interesting information about the age, 
and more especially Poniatowski’s own account 
of his amour with the northern Semiramis. 
We consider the writer’s statements true, 
because not only do they agree with existing 
reports, but also because Poniatowski does not 
attempt to make himself interesting, as is too 
often the case with gentlemen who describe 
their own love affairs. 

Catharine was twenty-five years of age when 
Count Poniatowski made his appearance at the 
Russian Court. He had no idea of an intrigue 
with the Grand-Duchess, for the remembrance 
of certain occurrences which resulted from for- 
bidden amours during the reign of the Empress 
Anne filled him with dread. The only wish he 
appeared to have was to render himself agreeable 
in society; and he paid his court to the ladies 
only so far as he thought necessary to maintain 
his reputation as a modest and attentive young 

entleman. One day he was introduced to the 

rand-Duchess simultaneously with a Count 
Tchadroff. Chancellor Bestucheff, who was 
eager through personal motives to guide the 
affections of the Grand-Duchess, had brought 
the Russian Count to her in order that she 
might take a fancy to him; but when she was 
asked what effect he had produced on her, she 
replied, “The Pole pleases me better.” Only 
a few hours elapsed ere Poniatowski was in- 
formed by Alexander Narischkin that he had 
found favour in Catharine’s sight; but he did 
not listen to the insinuation, as he was fright- 
ened by the danger of an intrigue at such a 
Court, and fell into the error that ambition was 
the sole passion of the grande dame. For four 
months Narischkin effected nothing with his 
hints about the Grand-Duchess’s partiality for 
him; so she addressed him herself one day, and 
paid him a compliment about a remark which 
he made in her presence. A billet-doux was 
hazarded, to which Poniatowski received an 
answer; and he forgot all about Siberia. 

If we may believe the Memoirs, Catharine 
at this time was capable of inspiring love. She 
had black hair, a dazzlingly white skin, pink 
cheeks, large blue eyes, long black eyelashes, 
a Grecian nose, lips which pouted for kisses, 
irreproachable hands and arms, a small waist, 
a melodious voice, and a merry childlike laugh. 
Affable to all, she could discover the weak 
side of every man; in her solitude she had 
read much and profitably studied the national 
character. She already possessed the general 
affection which paved her way to the throne. 





From her own Memoirs we know that she had 
resolved to follow that way, and without her 
husband. Narischkin, the originator of the 
liaison, also became the intermediary for the 
first meeting. A few days after the billets had 
been exchanged, he led Poniatowski to the 
palace, stationed him at the door of Catharine’s 
dressing-room, and then told the latter that her 
lover had arrived. She had scarce any other 
choice but to admit him, because her husband, 
Grand-Duke Peter, might pass at any moment. 
She could not understand how he had got there 
unseen ; and Poniatowski himself believed that 
he must have been wrapped in a cloud by some 
kind fairy. On later visits he made his way 
through a throng of courtiers, guests, lacqueys 
and guards to the apartments of the Grand- 
Duchess, and not one of the thousand eyes 
detected him. Nor was the charm of great 
difficulties, and even danger, wanting for the 
lovely Grand-Duchess and the handsome Pole. 
As Bestucheff would have soon discovered the 
intrigue through his spies, it was thought wiser to 
tell him all about it. He rewarded this straight- 
forwardness by procuring Poniatowski a public 
appointment at the Russian Court from his 
own Government. As the Empress, however, 
jealously kept strangers aloof from her nephew, 
he would have found it impossible to pay his 
visits to the grand-ducal coupleat Orianienbaum 
had not the obliging Chancellor again inter- 
fered. There the loving and guilty pair spent 
their happiest hours, although every third man 
was a secret servant of the Empress. 

Two adventures, one of which occurred in 
St. Petersburg, brought the lovers into danger. 
Poniatowski had so carefully noticed the road 
he had followed on the first interview, that 
he no longer required Narischkin’s services as 
guide. He would drive in a carriage or a sleigh 
close up to the palace, and walk through a back- 
door up a privy flight of steps. The sentry sta- 
tioned there being always warned, he passed 
without being challenged or prevented. At 
times, the Grand-Duchess, dressed as a man, 
employed the same back-door to join her lover, 
waiting for her in the sleigh. One day, while 
he was waiting for her in this manner, a non- 
commissioned officersnuffied round him for some 
time and then questioned him. Poniatowski 
had assumed the manner of a footman who had 
fallen asleep while waiting for his master. The 
troublesome fellow went away at last, and the 
Grand-Duchess came; but this was fated to be 
a night of adventures. The sleigh ran so vio- 
lently against a stone, that the Grand-Duchess 
was hurled out and thrown several yards. She 
did not stir, and seemed dead ; but when Ponia- 
towski raised her, she recovered, and found that 
sheShad only received a few bruises. When she 
returned to the palace, she found that her wait- 
ing-maid had bolted the back-door; but a for- 
tunate accident saved her, as a servant who heard 
her tapping opened the door for her. The second 
and more serious danger occurred at Oranien- 
baum. Poniatowski found it necessary to go 
to Warsaw for some time, through political and 
personal motives, and spent the last days in 
constant visits to the lady of his heart. One 
evening he set out in disguise with a foot- 
man; he was in a droschki, and the Russian 
driver did not know him. The Grand-Duke 
and his suite, all more than_half-intoxi- 
cated, met him halfway; the coachman was 
asked who his fare was, and when he answered 
that he did not know, the footman shouted 
“ He’s a tailor,” and the vehicle was allowed to 
pass. Elizabeth Woronzoff, the Grand-Duke’s 
mistress, however, made such pointed allusions 
to the tailor, that Peter burst into a violent 
passion, and gave certain orders to his suite. 
Poniatowski had just left the pavilion in which 





he had been with Catharine, when he found 
himself in the presence of three horsemen with 
drawn sabres, who seized him and led him to 
the Grand-Duke. It appeared as if the only 
object was to identify him; for no sooner had 
Peter recognized the prisoner, than he was 
dragged off again along a road that led to the 
sea. Poniatowski believed that his last hour 
was at hand; but, on the shore, the horsemen 
turned back, and led him again to a pavilion, 
where he found himself face to face with the 
Grand-Duke. 

Decency will not permit us to quote the 
question with which the insulted husband 
opened the inquiry. Poniatowski denied 
everything, and only persisted the more when 
Peter said to him, “Confess the truth, and 
then all can be arranged; but if you deceive 
me, you will have an unpleasant time of it.” 
With these words he went off, and left the 
Count alone with General Brockendorff. Two 
hours passed in the deepest silence, and then 
the door opened. Poniatowski started, for the 
person who entered was no less than Prince 
Alexander Schuvaloff, the head of the Imperial 
Chancellerie, and Lord High Inquisitor of the 
Empire. This much-feared man was odiously 
ugly, and suffered from a convulsion of the 
nerves, which hideously distorted his face. His 
appearance proved that the Empress was in- 
formed of all; but on this occasion he turned 
out better than his reputation. When Ponia- 
towski remarked to him that no scandal must 
be created, he went off with the words, “ You 
are right; I will provide against that.” An 
hour after, the prisoner was informed that a 
carriage was in readiness to convey him back 
to Peterhoff. This carriage did not seem selected 
to prevent scandal—it was a glass coach ; and 
in this lanthorn Poniatowski was conveyed at 
a foot pace, along a lively road, in bright day. 
When still some distance from his destination, 
he leaped out, pulled his cap over his eyes, 
turned up his coat-collar, and ran towards his 
residence. As he did not wish to enter through 
the front-door, he climbed up to a window, and 
got into a wrong room—that of General Rous- 
land. Of course, his adventure was known all 
over St. Petersburg on the same day. 

The following incidents were in accordance 
with Russian taste of the day:—The Grand- 
Duchess considered it necessary to have a 
reconciliation with Elizabeth Woronzoff, her 
husband’s mistress, and took steps for the 
purpose. Poniatowski was informed of this; 
so, at the next Court-ball, he danced with 
Elizabeth, and whispered to her, “ You could 
make some persons very happy.” She pressed 
his hand, and answered, “That is as good as 
done already: come, one hour after midnight, 
with Narischkin, to the garden pavilion, where 
the Grand-Duke resides.” At the appointed 
hour, Poniatowski set out with a beating heart: 
at the door of the pavilion, Elizabeth met him, 
and bade him wait “outside”; she said, ‘ There 
are people smoking with the Grand-Duke, 
whom he wishes to dismiss before he receives 
you.” She peeped into the grand-ducal room 
several times to see whether the right moment 
had arrived, and at length made a sign to Poni- 
atowski to enter. The Grand-Duke laughed, and 
said to him good-humouredly, “ What a fool 
you were, that you did not make me your con- 
fidant at once! Had you done so, there would 
have been none of all this disturbance.” Ponia- 
towski was clever enough, in his reply, to strike 
the chord which vibrated most strongly in 
Peter’s heart. He expressed his amazement at 
the Grand-Duke’s excellent military arrange- 


' ments, which had prevented his flight on the 


night of the arrest. This praise so flattered 
Peter, and put him in such good temper, that, 
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after a quarter of an hour, he said, “ We are 
now good friends, but there is somebody want- 
ing.” With these words, he went into his wife’s 
apartments, and led her in, only half-dressed 
as she was. “There she is!” he shouted to the 
Count: “now, I suppose, you are satisfied.” He 
was, assuredly; but not so Catharine. “There 
is something still wanting,” she remarked to 
her husband,—“ namely, a note from you to 
Prince Woronzoff, in which you beg him to 
arrange the Count’s speedy return from War- 
saw.” The Grand-Duke asked for a writing- 
table ; but there was nothing except a board, 
which he laid on his knees, and wrote the note 
in the most pressing terms. The parti carré 
talked together, and played a thousand tricks 
with a fountain that was spirting in the centre 
of the room. “Four times was I obliged to 
narrate to the Grand-Duke my trips to Oranien- 
baum,” Poniatowski writes, and adds, in cor- 
roboration, “ However false this seems, I assert 
that it is the pure truth.” The four met once 
again in Catharine’s room, which Poniatowski 
reached by the old back-door. They supped 
together; and then the Grand-Duke rose, and 
led Elizabeth Woronzoff away with the words, 
“Now, children, you do not want me.” This 
disgusting supper-party acquires a tragic inter- 
est from the circumstances that surround it. 
What thoughts were brooding at the time in 
the mind of husband and wife, while sitting 
there in merry conversation! Peter was firmly 
resolved to repudiate his wife so soon as he 
became Czar, send her to a convent with shaven 
head, and declare her son illegitimate; while 
Catharine had quite as fully made up her mind 
to hurl her husband from the throne, and have 
him murdered. 

As everybody knows, Catharine got the best 
of the fight. Poniatowski was at Warsaw 
when the frightful assassination of the Czar was 
effected at Ropscha with poison and napkin. 
Catharine, now Empress and Autocrat, informed 
him of the circumstances; and her letter, which 
Poniatowski entitles “grande lettre de ’Impé- 
ratrice,” must henceforth find a place in her 
life. Hypocrisy and exaggerated self-esteem 
struggle with each other for pre-eminence in 
this letter. Catharine, when she despatched it, 
was conversant with all the facts; and yet she 
represents her husband's death as the result of 
an apoplectic stroke. ‘He was so hated,” she 
writes, “that I was afraid lest the officers might 
have poisoned him. I had him opened, and 
not the slightest trace of this was found.” In 
another passage she says, “God has brought 
everything to the end which He proposed, and 
what has occurred must be ascribed rather to a 
miracle than to human foresight and arrange- 
ments; for so many fortunate circumstances 
could be alone combined through a resolve of 
the Almighty!” We find, too, the most con- 
temptible vanity in this atrocious letter. Catha- 
rine fully explains to her ex-lover how she 
prepared, managed and carried everything out, 
and that the Princess Daschkoff would speak 
falsely if she claimed the “whole honour” of 
the Revolution. He must let Voltaire know 
this, lest the great author might be deceived 
by Ivan Schuvaloff—“'a thoroughly low and 
cowardly man,” who was bolstering up Dasch- 
koff’s reputation. Poniatowski’s answer was 
—“Recall me, but do not make me king.” 
The latter part of the request referred to the 
conelusion of Catharine’s letter, which con- 
tained a promise that Count Kaiserling should 
work for him, and was not meant honestly. 
As is evident from several passages in Ponia- 
towski’s Memoirs, he was very anxious for 
the royalty, in which he saw the only hope of 
obtainmg Catharine’s hand. Didhestillloveher? 


—he says so, and it might be so. She no longer | with it. 





loved him, but played the affectionate woman 
towards him, in order that he should accept the 
crown. That he might not suspect her real 
motive, however, but consider her love for him 
her sole guide, she pretended at times that she 
must surrender the wish of her heart to make 
him great and mighty, as his election would 
cause great embarrassment, and perhaps draw 
her into a war with the Turks. This she wrote 
to him confidentially ; but, in her despatches 
to her diplomatists and generals, she constantly 
repeated that everything must be put in motion 
to insure Poniatowski’s election. The latter 


might have learnt what dependence he could | 
place in Catharine’s love, when her envoy, Count | 


Kaiserling, pressed him to marry a Countess 
Potocka. But no—his heart forbade him doing 


that, the candidate for the throne replied, and | 


begged the Envoy to inform his mistress that 


he had given this declaration with tears in his | 


eyes. 
“encore cela resta sans effet,” poor Poniatowski 
writes down in his Memoirs. Shortly after, 
the Ambassador told the rival candidate, Czar- 
toryski, that the Empress intended to employ 
“all her treasures and armies” on behalf of 
Poniatowski, and the affair was settled. Not 


one of the 25,000 men collected on the voting | 


field protested against the new King. 

The Memoirs leap over the King’s unhappy 
reign. What we find in addition is a diary 
of the journey which the dethroned monarch, 
now sunk to the state of a Russian pensioner, 


made in 1797 to Moscow, to be present at the | 


coronation of Paul the First, and recommend 
himself to the gracious favour of his new pro- 
tector. On perusing this diary, the last doubt 
must disappear as to whether Stanislaus 
Augustus deserved his fate. A few years 


after the downfall of Poland he travels through | 


his former provinces, and talks about their 
population and curiosities with the calmness of 
a statistician. He reaches Russian soil, and 
cannot sufficiently praise the attention his 
mortal enemies show him. He is sorely 
annoyed by the state of the roads, which cause 
several accidents to his carriage. He was 
ordered to spend the last night, before reaching 
St. Petersburg, at Ropscha, the scene of Peter's 
fearful murder: we wonder whether, while at 
the place of horror, he thought of the last 
evening he spent with the unhappy Grand- 
Duke, Catharine and Elizabeth Woronzoff? 
Could it be by accident that he, the lover of 
the instigator of the murder, was ordered to 


pass the night at this isolated castle? It is | 


notorious that Paul the First always hated 
Catharine for the murder of his father, and on 
ascending the throne morally punished the 
still-+living assassins, A second funeral of Peter 
was arranged, and Count Orlof, the leader of 
the murderous band, was appointed one of the 
pall-bearers, 

Stanislaus Augustus was happy in St. Peters- 
burg, in spite of all the personal and political 
reminiscences which must have crowded on 
his mind. He was glad when the Russian 
Minister concluded a treaty with the Prussian 
Envoy which made him the happy possessor 
of so many thousand ducats: he was glad 
when he could beg the liberation of one of 
the Polish prisoners who had fought for his 
monarchy; and he was especially glad when 
the Czar, Czarina or one of the Grand-Dukes 
behaved politely to him. He never forgot to 
record in his diary an invitation to one of the 
Imperial Palaces, and how he was given a seat 
between the reigning couple. The little lustre 
that remained to him from his kingdom formed 
his sole enjoyment of life; this lustre was com- 
passionately left him, and he was even buried 
His funeral cost 20,000 rubles— 


Count Kaiserling politely did so; but | 


a vast sum to waste on a worthless lump 
of ex-regal clay. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Manual for Grocers, Hints for Shopkeepers, and 
How to attract Customers. (Pitman.)—The author 
of this little manual, an old provincial grocer, held 
that the world could not exist if country store. 
keepers ceased to be, and, consequently, that it 
would be as well to put them in the way of being 
profitable to the public, and finding the public 
profitable in return. Such a book, merely in its 
maxims and hints to tradesmen, would not much 
concern us; but there is apposite matter in the 
references made to manners and customs. Inej- 
dental to the subject of vendible poisons, the author 
notices antimonial wine, of which he says that 
‘‘the countrywomen have somehow got hold of the 
idea that snvall doses repeatedly given will produce 
nausea and loathing of anything it may be mixed 
with, and they sometimes attempt to cure their 
| husbands of drunken habits by mixing it with their 
ale.” The mothers are even less merciful to their 
babies than the wives to their tippling husbands, 
as is indicated by the fact that they find “a great 
saving in making one’s own Godfrey,” when they 
| are liberal with the opium, and give very long rest 

indeed to the little sleepers ; but perhaps the babies 
| are as proof against harm from opiates as the old 
woman who will take a wine-glass of laudanum, 
and walk off with as little injurious consequence as 
Mithridates himself, that facile princeps of peison- 
| swallowers. As for the opium-eaters in Lincoln- 

shire, they buy opium of a Saturday night over the 
| counter, like sweetmeats, and ere the next Saturday 
| comes, the women eaters especially will have got 
But the dura 





| through a quarter of a pound of it! 


| ita of the Lincolnshire men are more wonderful 
| 
| 
| 
| 


than those of their spouses. “ Agricultural labourers 
will yet take shot to keep the lights from rising,” 
says the author, who once, with difficulty, persuaded 
a good woman not to administer to her husband a 
quarter of a pound of shot at a time; and she pro- 
mised to give it in half quantities. It is a relief to 
find that amid these people of the fens, where such 
doings were common, the author himself appeared 
as a healer,—his name was Woolley, and he was 
| the first man who sold quinine, and made life 
| more tolerable and less aguish to the much-racked 

sojourners there. But those whom quinine relieves, 
| accidental poisoning may soon dispose of, seeing 

that good wives return home on market-days with 
| a nice assortment in their baskets, — strychnine 
| paste for killing vermin, bacon, butter and tea. 
| ‘Tt comes on rain, or the brine from the bacon or 
| the butter penetrates the poison packet ; this again 
comes in contact with the tea,” and where John 
| Hodge is after a cup or two may be conjectured.” 
| All the kind-hearted old author says against the 
| assassins who go about poisoning birds we heartily 
support. We think, too, with him, that bailiffs, 
and any other persons, should not carry arsenic 
and gingerbread cakes in the same pocket,—and 
it is unpleasant to hear of the arsenic drawer, in 
some shops, being exactly over the flour-bin. Why 
should the village grocer deal in such multifarious 
articles, some of them so perilous? Well, you see, 
competition is the cause. The battle of life is so 
hard to fight. The grocer fights in self-defence, 
because the chemist will sell soap, the ironmonger 
tea, the tailor vend fish-hooks, and the hatter make 
coffins, perhaps lead the glee-club, and when a 
strolling company passes that way, act some young 
hero, by desire of several persons of distinction. 
Everybody does everything, and nobody does any- 
thing well. There is some admirable advice to 
young tradesmen in this little book, addressed 
especially to grocers,—and these, we hear, have 
now a ‘Grocer’s Journal,’ exclusively directed to 
promote trade interests and to improve the trades- 
men. 

Our English Months. By S. W. Partridge. 
(Partridge.)—‘ Our English Months’ describes the 
various aspects of the year from January to De- 
cember. An extract will show that Mr. Partridge 
is a minute and correct observer, and, not unfre- 
quently, an effective painter :— 

The snow, thick fallen in the silent night, 


| 





Hath laden every branch, and every leaf 
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Droops with its dazzling weight. The fragile birch, 
Its thready branches thickened with its load, 
Strangely contrasts with yonder aucuba, 
That bends beneath th’ agglomerated mass 
Resting upon its leaves. The towering plane, 
Its whitened tassels hanging in the sky, 
Surmounts the wondrous scene. Each shrub and tree 
Stands out in strangest individuality 
Beneath its snowy pall. White blotchy lumps 
Mark the broad evergreens, slim thready lines 
The broom and osier. Beauteously grotesque 
Pooks the gaunt cedar, a long snowy layer 
Glittering on every horizontal bough, 
Like a colossal feather, cut in stone 
By some bold master-hand. The glistening lawn 
Ts scarcely marked by footprint of a bird, 
The hidden garden path hath not a stain; 
Each flowret hath its coronet of snow, 
And not a thing so vulgar or so mean 
But dons an ermined robe. Tree, shrub and flower 
Stand in white livery out upon the eye, 
Like some bright dream. That old familiar chime 
A narrower circle seems to fill; the scene 
Seems cabined and collapsed, and nearer drawn 
The once far-off horizon, that doth hold, 
As with a spell, a strangely silent world. 
—The book is rich in facts of natural history ; and 
the author’s descriptive power is happily not of 
that generalizing kind which tells everything about 
@ scene except what is special to it. On the con- 
trary, many of his touches, such as may be found 
in the “‘ castled snail,” the “ fussy ants,” — 
The deep-rutted elm, 
Domestic and that loves the sky so well, 
The girlish fragile lily-wristed birch, 
With branches thin as hair,— 


at once identify the objects to which they refer. | 


Pleasure and instruction go hand in hand in this 
really meritorious book. 

Henri Arnaud ; or, the Glorious Return of the 
Waldenses of Piedmont to their Native Valleys in 
the Years 1689-90: a Poem. By the Rev. Arthur 
Robert Pennington, M.A. (Wertheim & Co.)— 
Mr. Pennington’s narrative is told in fluent and 
correct verse, which, however, rarely soars above 
commonplace. He shows no power to arrest his 
reader by fresh and individual pictures, and dilutes 
the interest of a stirring theme with hackneyed 
generalities. 

Lays of Hearth and Home. 
sterdam, Van Gogh.)—These poems are the work 
of a Dutch lady, who has acquired her knowledge 
of English in her own country. Her verses are as 
correct in expression and as easy in their flow as if 
the tongue of England had been her native one. 
The volume reveals much tenderness of sentiment 
and grace of manner. It is of the number which 
please if they do not greatly impress, and which 
have a true although a fleeting charm. 

A Bird’s-Eye View of Human Society. 
Patrick Quin. 
ushers in his subject as follows :— 

To look in man for virtues it were vain, 

Beyond what to his nature appertain : 

What is he but the creature of a day, 

His just the same as other beings’ clay ? 

But moulded on a higher, nobler plan, 

As suited to the dignity of man. 

In contrast with immortal beings seen, 

He loses much of dignity of mien. 
—Our readers may judge from this example of 
Mr. Quin’s fitness for the survey of human life, and 
of the value which attaches to his conclusions. 

Poems of Truth and Fancy. By Stephen Richard 
Redman. (ireeman.)—These poems will also pro- 
claim their quality by their introduction :— 

Frown not, dear reader, on this humble lay; 

Raise not thy head and turn with scorn away. 

The Poet freely plies his willing pen 

In hopes 'twill benefit his fellow-men ; 

Despise not then his writings to peruse, 

Whose aim is to instruct as to amuse. 
—Mr. Redman only claims for himself a district 
at the base of Parnassus. Those who like the 
aspect of the frontier can explore the country. 

Measure for Measure: a Novel. By the Author 
of ‘Greymore.’ 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.)— 
This is an improvement upon ‘Greymore.’ There 
is more knowledge of life and human nature evinced 
in it, and the interest is well sustained. It is an 
interesting story, and one that will not disappoint 
the reader. Beatrice Clyde, the heroine, is a 
charming personage, and the effect of her wild, 
wilful, and somewhat questionable propriety on 
the commonplace personages of an English county 
town is given with a spirit worthy of Miss Austen. 
There is evidently a mystery about her. She is 
not a fauliless heroine by any means; but all her 


By E. D.G. (Am- | 


By | 
(Belfast, Henry.)—The author | 


best qualities have been turned against her, and) Historical Lessons in English and French. By 
the reader’s sympathy goes with her throughout |a Lady. (Simpkin & Co.)—The author has here 
the story. Whilst a mere child, knowing nothing | thrown together a number of short chapters on the 
of the extent or reality of the sacrifice she was | history of all countries and times, in English and 
making, she engages herself to marry a very | French, which she recommends to be dictated and 
dreadful man as soon as she comes of age, to save 'afterwards made the basis of questions. It is 
her father from ruin. The story is not probable | impossible to deny that a good deal of miscel- 
nor likely, but this part of it is well managed. | laneous historical information is conveyed; but it 
To keep her fast to her bargain, the man insists on | labours under the fatal disadvantages of being 
having the ceremony performed before the registrar ; | superficial, inaccurate and badly expressed. The 
and then, according to his engagement, he leaves | French is far from pure, and the English is at 
her at the door and goes abroad to follow up the fault both in grammar and spelling. We never 
opening of his fortune afforded by his father-in-law before heard that the Battle of Agincourt was 
for a certain number of years, in order that there | fought in the reign of Edward the Third, or that 
may be no discrepancy in their worldly position to | Elizabeth’s refusal of Philip the Second was the 
excite astonishment when, at the appointed time, | cause of the Spanish Armada. 
he returns to go through the form of wooing and, We must give a word of praise to The Round 
wedding the woman who is secretly bound to Robin, by C. Coker (Faithfull & Co.), a little 
him. Granted the improbability of the incident, it book for children, which, ina series of verses, either 
is managed with great ingenuity. The flush of | brings home some useful moral or illustrates some 
' generous devotion with which Beatrice Clyde fact of natural history. All the poems are written 
| accepts the sacrifice in the beginning — the | with liveliness and point, and are well adapted to 
| gradual dawning of the utter misery to which | interest the juvenile public.—Znglish Chronicles 
|she has devoted herself—her wild efforts to in Rhyme, by Frances Gordon (Whibley), also 
get some good out of her life —the false addresses itself to little people ; but this historical 
position which is constantly galling her and compendium, in which the events of a reign, 
making her act ungenerously by men who behave | literary criticism and all, are disposed of in half-a- 
honourably—the growth of a real attachment in ' dozen rhymes, is too vaguely executed either to 
herself towards a man every way worthy of her— | instruct or gratify the child-student.—The Way of 
the struggle to do right, and the miserable secret the Wilderness, and other Poems, by E. C. Cc. B. 
| she is obliged to carry about (for she cannot reveal (Wertheim & Co.), contains a series of moral and 
it), excite the reader’s interest aud sustain it to | religious poems, of which the intention is praise- 
!a strong point. When, at length, the betrothed | worthy and the execution unremarkable.—Heaven, 
and secretly-married husband comes to assert his Zarth and Hell: a Poem of the Past and Future, 
claim, he falls madly in love with her; but by Rev. Charles Nesfield, M.A. (Tresidder), is the 
| though, of course, she is too securely bound to title that introduces a compound of religious 
break her bonds, he has the misery of seeing that essay and sermon in a small pamphlet of heroic 
, she hates him and loves another. He had been | couplets. Mr. Nesfield’s poem consists of theolo- 
pitiless and hard when he made his terms with ' gical views and pious exhortations. It has no 
the father of Beatrice, he had hunted out a secret originality of thought or treatment, and at times 
which would have been ruin and disgrace had it | displays strange uses of verbs and adjectives, as 
| been known, and this man, a junior clerk, had! when the author writes of “tempested nations,” 
| used his knowledge to extort as terms for his | and adjures the reader to let “hope serene his 
| silence the hand of Beatrice, a partnership at the days.” On the whole, however, Mr. Nesfield 
end of a term of years, and the management of , delivers his sentiments in easy and sonorous verse. 
| the American branch of business in the interim. —Short Time, by Henry Cook (Bubb), is a little 
| When he returns, and loves his victim hopelessly, poem describing with much earnest feeling and 
| the measure he has meted is measured to him. The some force of expression the present suffering in 
| character of Stephen is well conceived, but it isnot Lancashire.—Of the Sadlor-Boy, and other Poems, 
well filled out. There is a lack of force, a want of by J. C. Doorne (Dover), we need only remark 
| skill, the complications of the story are too much that the poems were chiefly written on family 
for the author’s strength to hold in hand, and the | occasions, and probably for a local public.—Zhe 
| unravelling of the difficulties is not done in a satis- | City on the River; a Poem (Mann), attempts to 
factory manner; the knot is cut rather than untied. | persuade the dwellers in crowded cities to reside in 
The story is unequal; but, as novels go, it is a good the suburbs. The prefatory remarks are sensible, 
one, and the interest of the reader is kept up to the | and, from the quality of the verse, we think that 
end. The conversations and sketches of common- | the author would have promoted his design more 
place people are too numerous, and reported too | effectually had he confined himself to prose.— 
much at length: when people would be bores in real | Water drawn from the Well of Life, by R. H. 
life, they should not be allowed to spread them- | (Pickering), is the name of a book that deals with 
selves too much abroad in a book. sacred themes, always too feebly to interest, and, 
Janet, one of Many: a Story in Verse. By Mrs. | at times, childishly enough to repel. 
Ellis. (Faithfull & Co.)—This is a dainty, feeble EE AEP ; 
| strain about an “unfortunate female”: it is beau- 
tifully printed and got up, and is a specimen of 
| what women's hands can do in the printing line. 
This fact, contrasting with the subject of the story, Bishop's Glees, Trios, Quartetts, &c., Piano Accompt. Book 3, 1/ 
gives an interest which the book would not have | Braddon’s Lady Audiey’s Secret, 3 vols. cr, 8yo. 31/6 
had by its own merit, Since the days of Mrs, | (ampbells Pootical Works, new edit: hut. f, fro. 
Opie’s ‘Father and Daughter,’ (turned into an | Collection of Poems, by * La Duchesse,” 1amo. 3/6 cl. 
° > ‘ . Cooper's Pioneers, new edit. fe. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
opera and set to music by Paer as Agnese, ) there Corner’s History of Italy, new edit. enlarged, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
has been no lack of these stories,—all of them | f° Oiincey:s Works, new edit, Vel, 9, The Caesars, &e. or. 8v0. 4/6 
specimens of what Mr. Ruskin would eall the Distress in Lancashire, a Visit to the Cotton Districts, er. 8vo. 1/ 
“false pathetic,” and all offensive to good taste | Poscinachrs Epitome of Uuivetsal History, mu Verse, Lomo. 3/6 el 
and common sense. The existence of this class is | Essence of the Gospel, 2mo. 1/ cl. Be LLY 
a deep and difficult problem, to be treated in sad | fiardcastle's Pamily Troubles: ators, 2 vols’ post svo. 21) che 
and serious earnest. All attempts to make stories | UoTS". arts of Kildare, and their: Ancestors, Addenda, Sv0, 16 
in prose or verse must be failures, for the simple | Kingston’s Three Midshipmen, illust, imp. 16mo. 6/ el. | 
— “ the truth of re — 7 - terrible — Wchesne' Seven Gein, Hine, Ie ceo ns eo ore.af 
ghastly, that it is entire 'y unfitted for purposes of | } acmillan’s Magazine, edited vy Masson, Vol. 6, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
art, if ‘ae truth is to be told. As well might the | Marea inet ee Preset ng. and Ens-French, ino. 4/ ol 
horrors of the torture-chamber or the pest-house be 
detailed. So much must be softened before it can 
be even hinted at to general readers, that all use- 
fulness or reason “‘ to dabble in mud” fades away; 
whilst the mere fact that lies at the root of the life 
of outcast women, draped and made decent as it 
: may be, is too dreadful to be anything but a pollu- 
| tion to the tale or poem that adopts it for a theme. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alphabet Reereations, French and English, sq. 1/6 bds. 

Amusing Alphabet, French and English, sq. 1/6 bds. 

Begbie’s Questions on Musketry and the Hythe Papers, fe. 8vo. 2/6 
Birks On Matter and Ether, Laws of Physical Change, er. 8vo. 5/6 


/6 el. gilt. 


Pardon’s Popular Guide to London and its Suburbs, fe. 8vo. 1/ bds, 
Pictures of Hindoo Life, 18mo. 1/ cl. 

Poland’s Trade Marks, the Act of 1862, with Notes, 12mo. 5/6 cl. 
Punch, Re-issue, Vol. 20, 4to. 5, bds. 

Scott’s Life, by Lockhart, new edit. Vols. 1 and 2, 12mo. 3/ ea. el. 
Seott’s Waverley Novels, Vol. 10, ‘The Monastery,’ fe. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Shilling Volume Library: * Ayrton’s Lord Bridgnorth’s Niece,’ 1/ 
Shilling Volume Library: ‘ Verey’s Roland the Painter,’ fe. 8vo. 1/ 
Shore’s The Churchman and the Free-Thinker, 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Surenne’s New Pronouncing French Primer, llth edit. fe. 8vo. 1/6 
Wilson's Prehistoric Man, 2 vols. 8vo. 28/ cl. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Cambridge, Oct. 1, 1862. 

A peal of bells, a gay bustle in the streets, a 
patter and noise in the College butteries, this 
morning told of an unusual incident in vacation 
time. The town is not very full, and the sub- 
scribers are not pouring in as they poured upon us 
last year in Manchester. But Cambridge is so 
dead in the vacation weeks, that a very small 
assemblage seems a great affair. Many of the 
customary lions of this Association have not yet 
arrived, and the lists of officers of Sections look 
as if these lions were not expected. All the 
arrangements are behind the time. Some of 
the Presidents of Sections are still, on Wednes- 
day morning, unnamed. The inaugural address 
is not in type. Only two Soirées are an- 
nounced. Saturday is still ablank day. No final 
scheme for any excursion has been yet adopted. 
Nor is there any sign of that profuse and general 
hospitality which made the meeting of last year 
memorable in the history of the British Associa- 
tion. I am sorry for this appearance of falling 
off. The last meeting in Cambridge was a very 
good one, and of very pleasant memory; but the 
facts are not to be concealed. After the brilliant 
meeting at Manchester this present Cambridge 
gathering looks, so far, as if it would turn out to be 
a comparative failure. Of course the Colleges and 
Halls are open to the members, and in these the 
interest is perennial. 

The first General Meeting of the Association 
was held this evening in the Guildhall. Mr. Fatr- 
BAIRN, in a complimentary speech, vacated the 
Chair to Prof. WILLIS; who rose and delivered 

The President's Address. 


Gentlemen of the British Association,—I have 
the honour to announce to you that we are now 
opening the Thirty-second Meeting of the British 
Association, and are for the third time assembled in 
this University. At its first coming here, in 1833, 
its organization was scarce completed; its first 
meeting having been devoted to explanations, dis- 
cussions and allotment of work to willing labourers; 
its second meeting, to the reception of the first in- 
stalment of those admirable preliminary Reports 
which served as the foundation of its future labours, 
and to the division of scientific communication to 
the Sectional Committees. But it was at Cam- 
bridge that the original plan of the Association 
bore fruit by the receipt of the first paper which 
contained the results of experiments instituted ex- 
pressly at the request of the Association. The 
success of the Association was now confirmed by 
the numbers of compositions and annual subscrip- 
tions paid in, and by the help of these funds a most 
important measure was introduced—namely, the 
practice of granting in aid of philosophical re- 
searches, to be undertaken by individuals or Com- 
mittees at the request of the Association, sums of 
money to meet the outlay required for apparatus 
or other expenses, which could not be asked from 
persons who were otherwise willing to devote their 
time to the advancement of Science. It was at 
Cambridge that the importance and authority of the 
Association had become so manifest, that the first 
of its applications for Government assistance towards 
scientitic objects was immediately complied with 
by the grant of 5001. to reduce the Greenwich 
observations of Bradley and Maskelyne. At this 
third meeting improvements were made in the dis- 
tribution of the Sciences to the Sections, and a Sec- 
tion of Statistics added. The only change in this 
respect that was subsequently found necessary was 
in the establishment of a separate Section for Mecha- 
nical Science applied to the Arts, in 1837. The 
employment of alphabetical letters to distinguish 
the Sections had been introduced in 1835. 

I have said enough to claim for the Cambridge 
meeting the honour of completing the development 
of the Association, and I may be permitted to 
quote from our Fourth Report the gratifying assur- 
ance that so obvious was the utility of the pro- 
posed undertaking, that in its very infancy there 
were found several distinguished individuals, 
chiefly from the University of Cambridge, who 
volunteered to undertake some of the most 
valuable of those Reports which appeared in the 





first volume of the Proceedings. With a mixture 
of regret and shame, I confess that although my 
name is enrolled in the honourable list of those 
who undertook Reports, it will be sought in vain 
among those who promptly performed their 
promises. Yet I may be permitted to say that I 
still hope to be enabled at some future time to 
complete the ‘Report on Acoustics,’ of which I 
delivered merely an oral sketch at the second 
Meeting of the Association, in 1832. The Asso- 
ciation quitted Cambridge to pursue, with its 
matured organization and with continually increas- 
ing stability and influence, the career of brilliant 
and useful labours in every branch of science that 
it has never ceased to run during the two-and- 
thirty years that have elapsed since its foundation. 
It revisited Cambridge after an interval of twelve 
years in 1845; and now, after a lapse of seventeen 
years, we have the high gratification of welcoming 
once more the Association to this scene of its early 
meetings. 

This appears a fitting occasion for a concise 
review of the principles and prominent labours of 
the body. Scientific Societies, as usually consti- 
tuted, receive and publish papers that are offered 
to them by individuals, but do not profess to 
suggest subjects for them or to direct the modes 
of investigation, except in some cases by offering 
prizes for the best essay on some given branch. 
This Association, on the contrary, is not intended 
to receive or record individual originality. Its 
motto is suggestion and co-operation, and its pur- 
pose is thus to advance science by co-operation in 
determinate lines of direction laid down by sugges- 
tion. To give form and authority to this principle, 
the admirable conception of suggestive Reports was 
in the first place developed—a collection thatshould 
constitute a general survey of the Sciences as they 
stood at the foundation of the meeting, each branch 
reported by some member who had already shown 
his devotion to the cultivation of it by his own 
contribution to its advancement, and each Report 
passing in review its appointed subject, not for the 
purpose of teaching it, but of drawing forth the ob- 
scure and weak places of our knowledge of it, and 
thus to lay down the determinate lines of direction 
for new experimental or mathematical researches 
which it was the object of the Association to 
obtain. The requests for these Reports were zeal- 
ously responded to, and so rapidly that at the 
second Meeting ten were received, and at the third 
eight others. In this manner in five or six years 
the cycle of the Sciences was well-nigh ex- 
hausted. But the series of such Reports has been 
maintained in succeeding years even to the present 
time by the necessity of supplementary Reports, to 
point out not merely the advances of each science 
already treated, but the new lines of direction for 
inquiry that develope themselves at every step in 
advance. The Reports thus described were entitled, 
‘On the Progress and Desiderata of the respective 
Branches of Science,’ or ‘On the State of our 
Knowledge respecting each Science,’ and must be 
considered as merely preparations for the great 
work for which the Association was founded. They 
constitute the suggestive part of the scheme. The 
co-operative mechanism, by which each new line 
of research recommended in the Reports was to be 
explored, was energetically set in motion by the 
annual appointment of Committees or individuals 
to whom these especial investigations were respec- 
tively assigned with adequate sums at their disposal. 
These Committees were requested to report their 
labours from year to year, and thus a second set of 
documents has been produced entitled ‘ Reports 
of Researches undertaken at the request of the 
Association,’ which are entirely distinct from the 
‘Suggestive Reports,’ but immediately derived 
from them and complementary to them. Such 
is a concise view of the system at first laid down 
by the wisdom of our founders, and which, with 
some modifications, has produced the inestimable 
contents of our printed volumes. In practice 
the ‘Suggestive Report’ is often a paper contri- 
buted by some able investigator to some meeting 
of the Association, which produces a request from 
the body that he will pursue his researches with 
their sanction and assistance, and with a Report 
complementary to his own suggestions. Again, 





although we do not profess to receive and publish 
individual researches, the number of these received 
at each meeting is very great, the merit of some 
of them so eminent that they are authorized to be 
printed entire among the Reports, and the notices 
and abstracts of the remainder, which at first 
occupied a small proportional part of each volume, 
now occupy nearly half of it. 

I will now direct your attention to the principa} 
objects to which its funds have been directed. To 
appreciate the value of an investigation by the 
money it costs, may appear at first sight a most 
unworthy test, although it be a thoroughly British 
view of the subject. But there are undoubtedly 
a great number of most important inquiries in 
science that are arrested, not for want of men of 
zeal and ability to carry them out, but because 
from their nature they require an outlay of money 
beyond the reach of the labourers who ardently 
desire to give their time and thoughts to them, 
and because the necessity and value of the pro- 
posed investigations are wholly inappreciable by 
that portion of society who hold the purse-strings, 
But it is in the cases above alluded to of 
expensive investigation that the direct use and 
service of our body have been made the most 
manifest. The British Association holds its 
own purse-strings, and can also perfectly under- 
stand when they should be relaxed. Nay, more, 
by its influence and character, established by the 
disinterested labours and successful exertions of 
more than thirty years, it may be said to command 
the national funds, for the objects in aid of which 
Government assistance has been requested have 
been so judiciously chosen that such applications 
have very rarely been unsuccessful, but have been 
on the contrary most cordially acceded to. Indeed, 
it may be observed, that from the period of the 
foundation of the Association the Government of 
this country has been extending its patronage of 
science and the arts. We may agree with the 
assertion of our founder, Sir David Brewster, in 
supposing that this change was mainly effected by 
the interference of this Association, and by the 
writings and personal exertions of its members. 
For the above reasons, it appears to me that by 
a concise review of the principal objects to which 
the funds of our body have been applied and of 
those which its influence with the Government has. 
forwarded we obtain a measure of the most impor- 
tant services of the British Association. In con- 
sidering the investigations carried out by Com- 
mittees or individual members by the help of the 
funds of the Association, it must always be remem- 
bered that their labours, their time and thoughts, 
are all given gratuitously. 

One of the most valuable gifts to science that 
has proceeded from our Association is the series 
of its printed Reports, now extending to thirty 
volumes; yet these must not be supposed to 
contain the complete record even of the labours 
undertaken at the request and expense of the body. 
Many of these have been printed in the volumes of 
other Societies, or in a separate form. Several, 
unhappily, remain in manuscript, excluded from 
the public by the great expense of publication. 
I am the more induced to direct attention to this 
great work at present because I hold in my hand 
the first printed sheets of a General Index to the 
series from 1831 to 1860, by which the titles and 
authors of the innumerable memoirs upon every 
possible scientific subject which are so profusely 
but promiscuously scattered through its 18,000 
pages are reduced to order, and reference to them 
rendered easy. This assistance is the more neces- 
sary because so many investigations have been 
continued with intermissions through so many 
years, and the labour of tracing any given one of 
them from its origin to its termination through a 
series of volumes is extremely perplexing. For 
this invaluable key to the recorded labours of the 
Association we are indebted to Prof. Phillips, and 
the prospect of its speedy publication may be hailed 
as a great subject of congratulation to every mem- 
ber of our body. In every annual volume there is 
a table of the sums which have been paid from 
the beginning on account of grants for scientific 
purposes. The amount of these sums has now 
reached 20,000/., and an analysis of the objects to 
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which this expenditure is directed will show that, 
if we divide this into eighteen parts, it will appear, 
speaking roughly, that the Section of Mathematics 
and Physics has received twelve of these parts— 
namely, two-thirds of the whole sum ; the Sections 
of Geology and Mechanical Science, two parts each; 
while one part has been given to the Section of 
Botany and Zoology, and one divided among the 
Sections of Chemistry, Geography, and Statistics. 
The greater share assigned to the first Section is 
sufficiently accounted for by the nature of the sub- 
jects included in it, which require innumerable and 
expensive instruments of research, observations, 
and expeditions to all parts of the globe. If we 
examine the principal subjects of expenditure, we 
find, in the first place, that more than 1,800]. was 
expended upon the three catalogues of stars— | 
namely, the noble catalogue which bears the name | 
of the British Association, commenced in 1837, 

and completed in eight years; and the star cata- | 
logue from the observations of Lalande and Le- | 
caille, commenced in 1835 and 1838, and reduced | 
at the expense of the British Association, but 
printed at the expense of Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment. 150l. was applied principally to the deter- 
mination of the constant of lunar nutation under 
the direction of Dr. Robinson, in 1837, and to 
several other minor astronomical objects. 

At the very first meeting at York the perfection 
of the tables, hourly meteorological observation, 
the temperature of the atmosphere at increasing 
heights, of springs at different depths, and obser- 
vations on the intensity of terrestrial magnetism, 
were suggested as objects to which the nascent 
organization of the Association might be directed. 
Its steady perseverance, increasing power and in- 
fluence, as successive years rolled on, are marked by 
the gradual carrying out of these observations so 
as to embrace nearly the whole surface of the 
globe. Thus, under the direction of Dr. Whewell, 
a laborious system of observations obtained by the 














influence and reduced at the expense of the Asso- | its funds experiments have been made on the 
ciation, who have aided this work with a sum of | 


about 1,300/., has determined the course of the | 


tide wave in regard to the coasts of Europe, of the 
Atlantic, of the United States, of New Zealand, 
and of the east coast of Australia. Much addi- 
tional information has been since collected by the 
Admiralty through various surveying expeditions, 
but it appears that much is still wanting to com- 
plete our knowledge of this subject, which can 
only be obtained by a vessel specially employed for 
the purpose. More than 2,000/. has been allotted 
to meteorology and magnetism, for the construc- 
tion of instruments, and the carrying out of series 
of observations and surveys in connexion with them. 
To this must be added a sum between 5,000/. and 
6,000/. for the maintenance of Kew Observatory, 
of which more anon. The advance made in these 
important sciences through the labours of Com- 
mittees of the British Association may be counted 
among the principal benefits it has conferred. 

To the British Association is due, and to the 
suggestion of General Sabine, the first survey ever 
made for the express purpose of determining the 
positions and values of the-three isomagnetic lines 
corresponding to a particular epoch over the whole 
face of a country or state. This was the magnetic 
survey of the British Islands, executed in from 
1834 to 1838, by a Committee of its members— 
General Sabine, Prof. Phillips, Sir J. Ross, Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Lloyd, acting upon a suggestion 
brought before the Cambridge meeting in 1833. 
It was published partly in our volume for 1838, 
and partly in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1849. This was followed by a recommendation 
from the Association to Her Majesty’s Government 
for the equipment of a naval expedition to make a 
magnetic survey in the southern portions of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This recommendation, 
concurred in by the Royal Society, gave rise to 
the voyage of Sir James Clark Ross in the years 
1839 to 1843. In a similar manner was suggested 
and promoted the magnetic survey of the British 
possessions in North America, authorized by the 
Treasury in 1841; the completion of the magnetic 
survey of Sir James Ross, by Lieut. Mooreand Lieut. 
Clerk, in 1845, in a vessel hired by the Admiralty; 
the magnetic survey of the Indian seas by Capt. 


Elliot in 1849, at the expense of the Directors of 
the East India Company ; and the magnetic survey 
of British India, commenced by Capt. Elliot in 1852, 
and completed between 1855 and 1858 by Messrs. 
Schlagintweit. Finally, in 1857, the British Asso- 
ciation requested the same gentlemen who had 
made the survey of the British Islands in 1837 to 
repeat it, with a view to the investigation of the 
secular changes of the magnetic lines. This has 
been accomplished, and its results are printed in 
the new volume for 1861. 

The Association also, aided by the Royal Society, 
effected the organization in 1840 of the system of 
simultaneous magnetical and meteorological obser- 
vations established as well by our own Govern- 
ment as by the principal foreign governments at 
different points of the earth’s surface, which have 
proved so eminently successful, and have produced 
results fully equalling in importance and value, as 
real accessions to our knowledge, any anticipations 
that could have been formed at the commencement 
of the inquiry. General Sabine, whose labours 
have so largely contributed to these investigations, 
has given to the University an admirable exposi- 
tion of the results during the present year, in the 
capacity of Sir Robert Rede’s Lecturer. 

In 1854, in consequence of representations ori- 
ginating with the British Association, our Govern- 
ment created a special department in connexion 
with the Board of Trade, under Admiral FitzRoy, 
for obtaining hydregraphical and meteorological 
observations at sea, after the manner of those 
which had been for some years before collected by 
the American Government at the instance and 
under the direction of Lieut. Maury. Observa- 
tions on the wind have been carried on by means 
of the various self-registering anemometers of 
Dr. Whewell, Mr. Osler, Dr. Robinson and Mr. 
Beckley, which instruments have been improved, 
tested and thoroughly brought into practice by 
the fostering care of our body; and by the aid of 


subterranean temperature of deep mines, and on 
the temperature and other properties of the atmo- 
sphere at great heights by means of balloon ascents. 
Four of these were made in 1852, in which heights 
between 19,000 feet and 20,000 feet were reached. 
But in the present year Mr. Glaisher has attained 
an altitude of nearly 30,000 feet. We may hope 
that some account of this daring achievement, 
and its results to science, may be laid before the 
Association at its present meeting. Earthquake 
shocks were registered in Scotland by a Committee 
of the Association from 1841 to 1844, and Mr. 
Mallet commenced in 1847 a most valuable series 
of Reports on the facts and theory of earthquake 
phenomena from the earliest records to our own 
time, which have graced our volumes, even to the 
one last published. 

One of the most remarkable and fruitful events 
in our history in relation to physical observations 
is the grant by Her Majesty, in 1842, of the Obser- 
vatory erected at Kew by King George the Third, 
which had been long standing useless. It gave to 
the Society a fixed position, a depository for instru- 
ments, papers and other property, when not em- 

loyed in scientific inquiry, and a place where 
Members of the Association might prosecute 
various researches. This establishment has been, 
during the twenty years of its existence, gradually 
moulded into its present condition of a most valu- 
able and unique establishment for the advancement 
of the Physical Sciences. After the first few years 
its existence was seriously perilled. In 1845, the 
expediency of discontinuing this Observatory began 
to be entertained; but upon examination it appears 
that the services to Science already rendered by 
this establishment, and the facilities it afforded 
to Members of the Association for their inquiries, 
were so great as to make it desirable to maintain 
it. Again, in 1848, the burden of continuing this 
Observatory in a creditable state of efficiency 
pressed so heavily upon the funds of the Associa- 
tion, then in a declining state, that the Council 
actually recommended its discontinuance from the 
earliest practicable period. This resolution was, 
happily, arrested. In 1850, the Kew Committee 


and meteorological phenomena already of great 
value, certainly capable of great further improve- 
ment; and that, if maintained merely as an 
experimental Observatory, devoted to open out 
new physical inquiries and to make trial of new 
modes of research, but only in a few selected cases 
to preserve continuous records of passing pheno- 
mena, a moderate annual grant from the funds of 
the Association would be sufficient for this most 
valuable establishment for the advancement of 
the physical sciences. In this year it fortunately 
happened that Lord J. Russell granted to the 
Royal Society the annual sum of 1,000J. for pro- 
moting scientific objects, out of which the Society 
allotted 100/. for new instruments to be tried at 
Kew—the first of a series of liberal grants which 
have very greatly contributed to the increasing 
efficiency of the establishment; but we have 
insured its continuance. It now ccntains a work- 
shop, fitted with a lathe, tools, planing machine, 
&c., by which apparatus can be constructed and 
repaired, and a dividing engine for graduating 
standard thermometers, all presented by the Royal 
Society. The work done, besides the maintenance 
of a complete set of self-recording magnetographs, 
established in 1857, at the expense of 250/., by 
the Royal Society, consists in the construction and 
verification of new apparatus, and in the verifica- 
tion of magnetic, meteorological and other instru- 
ments sent for that purpose by makers. For 
example, all the barometers, thermometers and 
hydrometers required by the Board of Trade and 
Admiralty are tested, standard thermometers are 
graduated, magnetic instruments are constructed, 
and their constants determined for foreign or 
colonial observatories. Sextants also are verified. 
An example of its peculiar functions is given in 
the very last Report for 1861, when it appears that 
an instrument contrived by Prof. William Thomson, 
of Glasgow, for the photographic registration of the 
electric state of the atmosphere has been constructed 
by Mr. Beckley in the workshop of this Observa- 
tory, with mechanical arrangements devised by 
himself, and that it has been in constant and 
successful operation for some time. Those who 
have experienced the difficulty of procuring the 
actual construction of apparatus of this kind 
devised by themselves, and the still greater diffi- 
culty of carrying out the improvements and altera- 
tions required to perfect it when brought into use, 
will agree that the scientific importance and utilit 
of an establishment cannot be overrated in whic 
under one roof are assembled highly-skilled persons, 
not only capable of making and setting to work 
all kinds of instruments for philosophical research, 
but also of gradually altering and improving them 
as experience may dictate. The creation of this 
peculiar Observatory must be regarded as one of 
the triumphs of the British Association. As far as 
the Association is concerned, its maintenance has 
absorbed between 5,0001. and 6,000/., and the an- 
nual sum allotted to it from our funds has for each of 
the last six years reached the amount of 5001. The 
construction of the photoheliograph may be quoted 
as an example of the facilities given by this esta- 
blishment for the developing and perfecting of new 
instruments of observation. A suggestion’ of Sir 
John Herschel in 1854, that daily photographs of 
the sun should be made, has given birth to this re- 
markable instrument, which at first bore the name of 
the solar photographic telescope, but is now known 
as the Kew photoheliograph. It was first constructed 
under the directions of Mr. De La Rue, by Mr. Ross, 
&c. The British Association aided in carrying 
out this work by assigning the dome of the Kew 
Observatory to the instrument, and by its comple- 
tion in 1857 in their workshop by Mr. Beckley, 
the assistant; but the expense of its construction, 
amounting to 180/., was supplied by Mr. Oliveira. 
On occasion of the eclipse in 1860 this instrument 
was conveyed to Spain, under the care of Mr. 
De La Rue, (who most successfully accomplished the 
proposed object by its means,) and was replaced at 
Kew on his return. But to carry on the daily 
operation for which it was constructed requires the 
maintenance of an assistant, for which the funds 
of the Association are inadequate, although it has 
already supplied more than 200/. for that purpose. 
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the heliograph at Kew being found to interfere 
with the ordinary work of the establishment, has 
kindly and generously consented to take charge 
for the present of the instrument at this Observa- 
tory and at his own Observatery when celestial 
photography is carried on. But it is obvious that 
the continuation of these observations for a series 
of years, which is necessary for obtaining the de- 
sired results, cannot be hoped for unless funds are 
provided. I cannot conclude this sketch of the 
objects of the Physical Section to which the funds 
of the Association have been principally devoted 
without alluding to Mr. Scott Russell’s valuable 
experimental investigations on the motion and 
nature of waves, aided by 274/. 

If we now turn to Geology, we find 2,6001. 
expended ; of which 1,500/. was employed in the 
completion of the Fossil Ichthyology of Agassiz, 
and Owen’s Reports on Fossil Mammalia and Rep- 
tiles, with some other researches in fossils. The 
remainder was principally devoted to the survey 
and measurement, in 1838, of a level line for the 
purpose of determining the permanence of the 
relative level of sea and land, and the mean 
level of the ocean, and to the procuring drawings 
of the geological sections exposed in railway opera- 
tions before they are covered up—a work which 
was carried on from 1840 to 1844, when the draw- 
ings were deposited in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, and the further continuance of it handed 
over to the geological surveyors of that establish- 
ment. 

2,3002. has been devoted to the carrying out of 
various important experimental investigations in 
relation to the Section of Mechanical Science. Of 
this sum 900/. was paid between 1840 and 1844 in 
aid of the most important and valuable series of 
experiments on the forms of vessels, principally 
conducted by Mr. Scott Russell in connexion with 
the experiments on waves. This investigation was 
ready for the press in 1844; but it is greatly to 
be regretted that the great expense of printing 
and engraving it has hitherto prevented its publi- 
cation. Nearly the same sum has given to us 
various interesting and instructive experiments 
and facts relating to steam-engines and steam- 
vessels, carried on by different Committees from 
1838 to the present time, among which may be 
especially noted the application of the dynamo- 
metric instruments of MM. Morin, Poucelet and 
Moseley, to ascertain the duty of steam-engines 
from 1841 to 1844. Experiments on the strength 
of materials, the relative strength of hot and cold 
blast iron, the effect of temperature on their tensile 
strength, on the effect of concussion and vibration 
on their internal constitution, carried on princi- 
pally by our late President, and by the late Mr. Eaton 
Hodgkinson, at different intervals from 1838 to 
1856, have been aided by grants amounting to 
4001. The remainder of the sum above mentioned 
was principally devoted to the experimental deter- 
mination of the value of railway constants by Dr. 
Lardner and a Committee in 1838 and 1841. 

The Section of Botany, Zoology and Physiology 
has absorbed about 1,400/.; of which nearly 9001. 
has been applied to zoology, partly for the expense 
of Dredging Committees, for obtaining specimens 
of marine zoology on our own coasts, and in the 
Mediterranean and other localities, and whose 
useful labours have been regularly reported from 
1840 to 1861, but principally for zoological re- 
searches in different districts and countries, In 
Botany may be remarked the labours of a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Profs. Daubeny, Henslow 
and others, formed in 1840 to make experiments 
on the preservation of vegetative powers in seeds, 
who continued their work for sixteen successive 
years, reporting annually, and assisted by a sum 
of 2001. The greatest age at which the seeds 
experimented upon were found to vegetate was 
about forty years. Another Committee, with Mr. 
Hunt, was engaged during seven years, from 1841, 
in investigating the influence of coloured light on 
the germination of seeds and growth of plants. 
‘These are specimens of the admirable effect of the 
organization of an Association in stimulating and 
assisting with funds the labours of investigators in 
new branches of experimental inquiry. 
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interesting investigations in the remaining Sections 


to which small sums have been assigned. 

Before I conclude, I have the painful duty of 
reminding you that since our last meeting we have 
had to deplore the loss of that most illustrious 
patron of Science and Art, His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, the President of our Association 
at Aberdeen and the Chancellor of this University. 
In the latter capacity he afforded us many oppor- 
tunities of observing his scientific attainments, and 
genuine zeal and love for all branches of know- 
ledge. His gracious kindness and respect for men 
of science and literature have left an impression 
upon us that can never be effaced. I must also 
ask a tribute to the memory of our late Professors 
of Chemistry and Botany, both of whom did in 
their lifetime excellent good service to Science, 
and more especially to the British Association— 
Prof. Cumming contributing one of the invaluable 
primary Reports upon which our proceedings were 
based, as well as other communications; Prof. 
Henslow by various Reports, some of which I have 
already alluded to. 


In the morning meeting of the General Com- 
mittee for despatch of business, which had been 
held in the Council Chamber, Guildhall, the Sec- 
tional officers had been appointed. A list of these 
officers will be given with our Sectional reports 
next week. Prof. Putiures read the following— 

Report of Council. 

1. The Council were directed by the General Committee 
at Manchester to maintain the Establishment of the Kew 
Observatory, and a grant of 5007. was placed at their dis- 
posal for the purpose. They have received at each of their 
meetings regular accounts of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of the Observatory, and they now lay before the 
General Committee a General Report of these proceedings 
during the year 1861-62. (See Report of Kew Committee 
for 1861-62. 

2. A sum of 407. was placed at the disposal of the Kew 
Committee for the employment of the Phetoheliometer; 
and a further sum of 150/. for the purpose of obtaining a 
series of photographic pictures of the Solar surface, with 
the co-operation of the Royal Society. The Report of the 
Kew Committee will make known the results of these 
recommendations. 

3. The Report of the Parliamentary Committee has been 
received by the Council for presentation to the General 
Committee to-day, and is printed for the information of 
the Members. (See Report of Parliamentary Committee. 

4. The Council have to regret the absence from this 
Meeting of the General Secretary, Mr. Hopkins, through 
indi i which they sincerely hope will soon be 
removed. 

5. The ‘Classified Index’ to the Transactions of the 
Association, which was authorized to be prepared under 
the direction of Prof. Phillips, is completed in one of the 
main divisions; the remainder will be printed without 
delay; and will be delivered to the Members who have 
subscribed for it before the end of the present year. 

6. At that date it is the request of Prof. Phillips to be 
allowed to withdraw from the office of Assistant-General 
Secretary to which he has been appointed, by annual elec- 
tion in the General Committee, for nearly thirty-two years. 
Having for two years received the useful aid of Mr. G. 
Griffith, M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford, he has expressed 
to the Council his conviction of the fitness of that gentle- 
man to undertake the duties which have been so long 
intrusted to himself. 

7. The Council having considered the subject, and having 
ascertained from Professor Phillips that he would be happy 
to co-operate with Mr. Hopkins as Joint-General Secretary 
in the next year, recommend that the arrangement here 
suggested be carried out by the General Committee. 

8. The Council received in April, 1862, a communication 
from Mr. John Taylor, jun., and Mr. Richard Taylor, re- 
questing that on account of his great age, their father, Mr. 
Taylor, might be relieved of all further duties as General 
Treasurer and Co-Trustee of the Association. The warmest 
thanks of the Council were given to Mr. Taylor, for his 
kind attention and most valuable services rendered to the 
Association in two important offices, as one of the Trustees 
and sole General Treasurer, and their regret that any cause 
should render it necessary for him to desire to be relieved 
from the duties which he has so efficiently performed for 
the great advantage of the Association, almost from its 
foundation. 

9. Sir Philip De Grey Egerton, Bart., was then requested 
to aecept the office of a Trustee of the British Association ; 
and Mr. W. Spottiswoode to undertake the duty of General 
Treasurer to the Association. These gentlemen have 
kindly consented to act, and have entered on their duties. 

10. The Council have been informed that Invitations will 
be presented to the General Committee at its Meeting on 
Monday, October 6, from Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, 

3ath, Nottingham and Dundee. 

11. That the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge and the Rev. Professor Challis be elected Vice-Pre- 
sidents for the next year. 

October 1, 1862. 













































W. Farrbairy, President. 
Mr. W. Spotrtrswoopk, the General Treasurer, 

presented a statement of accounts, which was, 

however, incomplete. The full account will not 
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be ready until Monday next. The Kew Report 
was then read, as follows :-— 

Report of the Kew Committee for 1861-1862. 

The Committee of the Kew Observatory submit to the 
Association the following Report of their proceedings during 
the past year :— 

Deeming it desirable that the instrumental arrangements 
and scientific processes at use in the Observatory should be 
represented at the International Exhibition, application 
was made to the Commissioners for space. This wag 
granted in the nave of the building, where the following 
instruments are at present exhibited:—1. A set of Self- 
recording Magnetographs. 2. An instrument for tabulating 
from the traces furnished by the Magnetographs. 3. A 
Unifilar. 4. A Dip Circle. 5. A Self-recornding Anemometer, 
6. Barometers. 7. An instrument for testing Thermome- 
ters, also a Kew Standard Thermometer. 8. Sun Pictures, 
taken by the Kew Heliograph. 

The Committee have the pleasure to inform the Associa- 
tion that a Medal has been awarded to the Kew Observa- 
tory for excellence and accuracy of construction of 
instruments for observing terrestrial magnetism ; and that 
two Medals have likewise been awarded to Mr. R. Beckley, 
Mechanical Assistant at Kew, for his Registering Anemo- 
meter, and for his Photographs of the Sun. 

It is proposed that application be made to the Govern- 
ment Grant Committee of the Royal Society for the expenses 
incurred through this exhibition. 

At the time when the last Report was made to. the 
Association, the Staff at Kew were occupied with the 
verification of a set of magnetic instruments belonging to 
Prof. De Souza, of the University of Coimbra, a gentleman 
who was present at the Meeting at Manchester. The 
examination of these was shortly after completed, and the 
instruments, consistin a set of Self-recording Magneto- 
graphs, a tabulating instrument, a Dip Circle, and a 
Unifilar, have since been safely received at Coimbra. 

The following letter was addressed to the Chairman by 
Prof. De Souza shortly before his departure :— 

“London, 26th October, 1861. 

“ My dear Sir,—I cannot leave England, where I have 
been exceedingly favoured by the Committee of the Kew 
Observatory of the British Association, without expressing 
to you my hearty thanks for the help I have experienced 
from the Committee in the construction and verification of 
the Magnetic and Meteorologic instruments forthe Univer- 
sity of Coimbra, as well as for the valuable instruction 
which I have received, guided by the Director of the Kew 
Observatory, and the kindness which the British Associa- 
tion has shown me in their magnificent Meeting. I shall 
never forget the help afforded to me in so many different 
ways, and I desire earnestly to put it in immediate contri- 
bution towards the advancement of Science. The Observatory 
of Coimbra must have in its library, as a memorial, the 
valuable collection of Transactions of the British Associa- 
tion, and I hope that you may be so kind as to put mein 
the way of obtaining these volumes.—I remain, dear Sir, 
sincerely yours, JAcINTHO A, DE Souza.” 

“J. P. Gassiot, Esq.” 

The request of this letter has been complied with by the 
Council of the Association, and a complete set of the Trans- 
actions has been despatched to Coimbra. 

The Director of the Lisbon Observatory has since requested 
the Committee to superintend the construction of a set of 
Self-recording Magnetographs. The Committee, in comply- 
ing with his request, have made arrangements for the 
instruments at present exhibited in the International Exhi- 
bition, and these will afterwards be mounted at the Kew 
Observatory for inspection and verification. 

A Differential Declinometer for the Government Obser- 
vatory at Mauritius has been verified and forwarded to Prof. 
Meldrum, who has received it in safety. 

Lieut. Rokeby, of the Royal Marines, already favourably 
known by a meteorological register very carefully kept at 
Canton during its occupation by the British troops, has 
received instruction at Kew in the use of magnetical instru- 
ments, and has been furnished with a Dip Circle, a Unifilar, 
a Bifilar, and a Differential Declinometer, of which the con- 
stants have been determined at the Observatory. Lieut. 

Rokeby proposes to employ these instruments. at the Island 
of Ascension during his term of service at that station. He 
has also been furnished by Admiral FitzRoy with a com- 
plete equipment of the meteorological instruments supplied 
by the Board of Trade. The importance of Ascension as 
magnetical station has long been recognized. Situated very 
nearly on the line of no magnetic dip, the determination of 
the periodical variations and of the secular changes of the 
three magnetic elements cannot fail to possess a high value; 
and as a meteorological station (a rock in the mid-ocean 
within 6° of the Equator), presents an almost unrivalled 
locality for an exact measure of the amount of the lunar 
atmospheric tide, and of the variations in direction and 
foree of the trade-wind. The Admiralty, apprized of Lieut. 
Rokeby’s meritorious purposes, have sanctioned the appro- 
priation of the officers’ quarter at the summit of the Green 
Mountain, known as the ‘‘ Mountain House,” as an obser- 
vatory ; and the department of the Board of Trade, under 
Admiral FitzRoy’s superintendence, has authorized the 
expenditure of 50/. in providing the additional accommoda- 
tion required for the instruments. Lieut. Rokeby has 
arrived at Ascension with the instruments uninjured, and 
writesin strong terms of the support he receives from Capt. 
Barnard, the commander of the troops on the island. 

On June 19th the Chairman received a letter from the 
Astronomer Royal, in which he stated that he was very de- 
sirous of comparing the Greenwich records of the vertical- 
force magnet with those at Kew; and that, if agreeable to 

he Committee, he would request Mr. Glaisher to endeavour 
to arrange 2 meeting with Mr. Stewart for that purpose. The 
Chairman immediately replied, offering every facility, and 
Mr. Glaisher has since visited the Observatory, where the 
comparison has been mace. 
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The usual monthly absolute determinations of the 
magnetic elements continue to be made, and _the self- 
recording magnetographs are in constant operation under 
the zealous superintendence of Mr. Chambers, the 
Magnetical Assistant. ) 

Major-General Sabine, Pres. R.S., has laid before the 
Royal Society a paper entitled ‘Notice of some Conclu- 
sions derived from the Photographic Records of the Kew 
Declinometer in the years 1858, 1859, 1860 and 1861.’ 

The exceedingly good definition which the labours of the 
late Mr. Welsh procured for the magnetic curves, has also 
enabled the Superintendent, Mr. Stewart, to discuss the 
disturbance curves by a peculiar method, depending on 
such definition ; and he has presented a paper to the Royal 
Society, ‘On the Forces which are concerned in producing 
the Larger Magnetic Disturbances.’ The Committee are at 
present engaged in investigating the best means of multi- 
plying copies of these curves, and exhibit to the Associa- 
tion two prints from such—one kindly taken by Sir Henry 
James, by his process, and the other taken by that of Mr. 
Paul Pretsch. The expense incurred by Mr. Pretsch has 
been defrayed by 25/. obtained from the Government grant 
through the Royal Society. 

The Chairman of the Balloon Committee having applied 
to the Superintendent for the instruments used by the late 
Mr. Welsh in his ascents, these were delivered over to Mr. 
Criswick on the 12th of March last, having been previously 
verified at the Observatory. 

The Meteorological work of the Observatory continues to 
be performed in a satisfactory manner by Mr. George 
Whipple, and each Member of the Staff of the Observatory 
seems much interested in the duties he is called upon to 
discharge. 

During the past year 184 Barometers and 282 Thermo- 
meters have been verified; and to give an idea of the 
amount of this kind of work which has been accomplished 
since first the subject was commenced in the year 1854, it 
may be stated that no fewer than 1,185 Barometers and 6,429 
Thermometers have been verified up to this date. 

Rear-Admiral FitzRoy having been informed of the 
existence at the Observatory of a Barograph invented and 
used by Mr. Ronalds, the following letter was addressed by 
him to the Chairman :— 

** Board of Trade (and Admiralty) Meteorological 
Department, 2, Parliament Street, April 7. 

«« Sir,—I have the honour to address you as Chairman of 
the Kew Committee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, on behalf of this branch depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade and the Admiralty. I am 
authorized to request that you will allow us to endeavour 
to benefit by your regular photographic self-registration of 
the Barometer at the Kew Meteorological and Magnetical 
Observatory during at least one complete year of continuous 
record, by causing this office to be furnished with copies of 
photographic tracings, or their results, in full detail. The 
objects specially in view here, are:—Such accurate and 
indisputable continuous delineation of atmospheric pres- 
sure, or rather) tension, as can only be obtained by per- 
fectly reliable means; and such details of occasional 
oscillations, or pulsations (so to speak), as can best be 
obtained photographically. For practical daily purposes, 
a self-registering Barometer, on the Milne principle, may 
be sufficient; but for elaborate analysis of atmospherical 
conditions and changes, in connexion with the numerous 
influences operating—some occasionally, some frequently, 
others always, in the air and its ever-restless currents—such 
an apparatus as that now available at Kew would appear 
to be indispensable. Besides ordinary meteorological pecu- 
liarities, the direction of magnetic earth-currents, the 
occurrence of magnetic storms, the differing electrical con- 
ditions of various currents of air, the phenomena of earth- 
quakes, and their ‘lightnings’ Secchi and Palmieri), seem 
to be more or less in certain relations to atmospheric ten- 
sion, and therefore to require a close and unbroken baro- 
metrical registration. Towards some additional expense 
incurred by the Kew Observatory in complying with this 
request, Iam authorized to say that this department will 
contribute, on a principle similar to that of verification of 
instruments.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Signed **RopertT FitzRoy, R.-Adm.” 

“PS. Probably two scales of tracing, analogous to ‘Sailing 
Charts’ and ‘ Particular Plans,’ would be convenient.” 

“John Peter Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S., Chairman of the 

Kew Committee of the British Association.” 


To which the Chairman shortly afterwards replied in the 
following terms :— 

“ Kew Observatory, 23rd April, 1862. 

** Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of 7th inst., addressed to me as Chairman of the Kew 
Committee of the British Association. On behalf of this 
Committee, I may state in reply that it will afford us much 
satisfaction to furnish your department with Photographic 
Self-registrations of the state of the Barometer at Kew 
Observatory. I am infermed by Mr. Stewart, our Superin- 
tendent, that we have in our possession an instrument well 
calculated, with some slight alterations, to produce the 
results you desire. It possesses a compensation for tempe- 
rature ; besides which, it will be placed, when finally in 
action, in a room where the daily range of temperature is 
not more than half a degree Fahrenheit. This instrument 
is not yet, however, in working order, and two months may 
perhaps elapse before it is quite ready. As you seem to 
think it desirable to obtain occasionally curves on an 
enlarged scale, it will be matter for our consideration 
whether this can be managed, and how. You will be duly 
informed of our resolution ; but, in the mean ‘time, I may 
state that it would be somewhat more than two months 
before such additional curves could be ready. In conclu- 
sion, without binding ourselves to any specified time (which, 
indeed, would not be desirable in a matter of this nature), 

g to assure you that we shall do all in our power to 
hasten the desired result ; and, as we hope to have things 
ready in the course of two or three months, we shall then 


also be prepared to reply to you with respect to remunera- 
tion for the additional work which the Observatory would 
thus undertake.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedi- 
ent Servant, (Signed “J. P. Gassior,.” 
“* Rear-Admiral FitzRoy, F.R.S., &c.” 


_ The Mechanical Assistant being engaged at the Exhibi- 
tion, it was found impossible to complete the alterations 
alluded to quite so soon as anticipated ; but a curve was 
| procured about the middle of August, which was sent to 
| Admiral FitzRoy, and approved of by him. The Barograph 
has since received some further alterations, with a view to 
increase its stability and general efficiency. These are now 
completed, and the instrument will be henceforth kept in 
constant operation. One of the curves from thisinstrument 
is presented to the Association. 

Arrangements were made for recording photographically, 
by means of the Heliograph, the Transit of Mereury which 
took place on the 12th of November last, but the weather 
proved unfavourable. This instrument was also in readi- 
ness for the partial eclipse of the Sun which took place on 
the 31st of December last; but, owing to the unfavourable 
state of the sky, only two imperfect pictures were obtained. 
A very good series of sun-pictures was obtained by Mr. 
Beckley during the months of November and December. 

The Heliograph was sent from Kew at the beginning of 
January to Mr. De La Rue’s Observatory, and Mr. Beckley 
attended at Cranford to assist in erecting and adjusting it 
to focus ; but the weather was so unfavourable during the 
remainder of that month, that no pictures of the sun could 
be obtained. It had somewhat improved about the 7th of 
February, when the first photograph was taken, and since 
then others have been obtained by Mr. Reynolds (Mr. De 
La Rue’s assistant) on every day on which this has been 
possible. Altogether, up to the 12th of September inclusive, 
177 photographs have been taken on 124 days, namely :— 

Number of Number of pho- 


In the Month of working days, tographs procured. 
DONT sicnso coascae a © omeees 13 
BEE snxanioweocsns nee 17 
"ae ee 31 
_ 22S er | rors 26 
EE Ss kG kunasananee me > atten 28 
ne ree 27 
a a 26 
Up to September 12.. eer 9 

124 177 
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From February 7th to September 12th inclusive, there 
are 218 days; so that on the average one photograph was 
procured for 1°77 day. Nearly half of the pictures have 
been obtained by taking advantage of breaks in the clouds, 
and many have been taken through haze. In several of 
the photographs, owing to the unpropitious state of the 
atmosphere, there is a want of that beauty and perfection 
which the Heliograph is capable of affording; but all the 


of Mr. De La Rue’s Micrometer. 
tremely perfect, and all would have been so had the state 
of the atmosphere permitted. 

During the month of August, Dr. Sabler, Director of the 
Observatory of Wilna, in Russia, resided at Cranford, and 
received instruction in Astronomical Photography. <A 
Photoheliograph is being constructed for him under Mr. 
De La Rue’s superintendence by Mr. Dallmeyer, and a 
Micrometer by the Messrs. Simms. This Heliograph will 
embody all the optical and mechanical improvements 
suggested by the experiments with the Kew instrument ; 
and it is expected that the Wilna apparatus will be in opera- 
tion in the spring of 1863. In the event of the Kew 
Heliograph being worked continuously, Sir John Herschel's 
suggestion that daily records of the sun should be taken by 
means of photography will therefore be carried out both in 
England and Russia: if this were done in one or two other 
localities, a considerable amount of information would he 
obtained respecting physical changes continually occurring 
on the sun’s surface. 

The experience obtained during the past year has been 
such as to lead Mr. De La Rue to recommend that photo- 
graphic records should be continued for a series of years at 
some public Observatory. ‘The Committee have had in con- 
sideration whether this could be done at Kew without 
interfering with the other work, and have come to the con- 
clusion that the Heliograph might be worked at an annual 
expense of 200/., which sum would cover the cost of an 
additional assistant, who might at the same time do the 
other photographic work of the Observatory. 

The old dome formerly used for the Heliograph is so 
inconveniently situated as to be quite unfit for such work, 
and it will be necessary to make some addition to one of 
the present out-buildings in order to contain the instru- 
ment. The cost of this structure is estimated at 1007. The 
Committee strongly recommend that the General Com- 
mittee of the Association take such steps as they may con- 
sider advisable for carrying this desirable object into 
practical effect. 

The self-recording Electrometer of Prof. W. Thomson 
continues in constant operation. 

Mr. Francis Galton having made arrangements in the 
Observatory Park for testing sextants, the Observatory is 
now prepared to receive such instruments for examination, 
and to issue certificates to such as may fulfil the conditions 
of any of the following classes :—A. Sextants of the highest 
order of workmanship for lunar observations and general 
service, on shore as well as at sea. B. Sextants for naval 
surveys and for the determination of altitudes with as much 
precision as is available at sea. C. Quadrants or sextants 
to be used without telescopes, for the determination of alti- 
tudes with an exactness equal to the requirements of general 
navigation. The charges for examination under classes A 
and Bwill be 5s., under class C 1s.; and the minute constant 
errors of instruments under class A will be determined, 
when desired, at.an additional charge of 5s. Eight sextants 
have been verified at Kew since the last meeting of the 
British Association, 











pictures are sufficiently perfect for measurement by means | 
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The Observatory has been honoured with a visit from the 
following distinguished men of science, who had visited this 
country in consequence of the International Exhibition:— 
Profs. Dove, Magnus and Quincke, of Berlin; Prof. Forch- 
hammer, of Copenhagen; Profs. Bunsen, Kirchhoff and 
Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg; Profs. Kraft and Pisko, of 
Vienna; Prof. Govi, of Turin; Prof. Donati, of Florence ; 
Prof. Bolzani, of Kasan; Prof. Lapschine, of Kharkof; 
Profs. Clausius and Wartmann, of Geneva; Capt. Bela- 
venetz, Russian Navy; and Capt. Skariatine, Russian 
Marines. 

A reference to the annexed financial statement will show 
that, although the expenditure has exceeded the income, 
the Observatory has been conducted with the utmost regard 
to economy; and the Committee recommend that for the 
ensuing year a sum of 600/. should be granted, which, with 
other amounts to be received, will, it is expected, meet the 
necessary requirements. Joun P. Gassior, Chairman. 

Kew Observatory, Sept. 29th, 1862. 


Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association, 
Srom September 4, 1861, to October 1, 1862. 





RECEIPTS, 2 2. d. 
Received from the General Treasurer 500 0 0 
For the verification of Instruments— 
From the Board of Trade .. £18 11 0 
From the Admiralty . 1518 0 
From Opticians 2910 0 
6319 0 
For Standard Thermometers o> ~-~ 600 
For time expended by Mr. Beckley in mak- 
ing apparatus for which a separate grant 
was provided .. x an » 2S 
ance ee oe 182 2 6 
£760 1 6 
PAYMENTS. 
Balance from last Account .. se » WS 7 
Salaries, &c.:— 
To B. Stewart, four quarters, ending October 1, 

1862 oe as ia ee -- 200 0 O 
Ditto, allowed for petty travelling expenses 10 0 0 
C. Chambers, four quarters, ending October 6, 

1862 .. - on nto a 100 0 0 
G. Whipple, four quarters, ending September 

18, 1862. ne me x . 5060 0 
R. Beckley, 56 weeks, ending September 29, 

1862, at 40s... ee oi i 112 0 0 
T. Baker, 56 weeks, ending September 29, 1862, 

a. .. = “S oes -- B12 0 
Apparatus, Materials, Tools, &ec. .. ; 4416 4 
Tronmonger, Carpenter and Mason .. -~ es 
Printing, Stationery, Books and Postage .. 30 2 & 
Coals and Gas = an as -- 4213 0 
House Expenses, Chandlery, &c. .. oa 17 911 
Porterage and Petty Expenses oe « 6 3 

itch, &c. om ee — 415 0 
Rent of Land to October 10, 1862 oo - nO 

£760 1 6 
Balance £182 2 6 


I have examined the above account and compared it with 
the vouchers presented to me. I find that the amounts 
expended exceed those received by the sum of 102/. 18s. 11d. ; 
to which must be added the excess of expenditure over 
income for the previous year, 1861, consisting of five quar- 
ters, 791. 3s. 7d.; making the present balance of expendi- 
ture beyond receipts for the last two years and quarter 
amount to 182/. 2s. 6d. R. Hutton. 

17th September, 1862. 

A Report from the Parliamentary Committee 
was also read.— 

Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 

The Parliamentary Committee have the honour to report 
as follows :—The Bishop of Oxford, in furtherance of the 
resolution adopted at Liverpool in 1854, must be deemed to 
have vacated his seat in this Committee, but we recommend 
that he should be re-elected. Your Committee have also to 
report that Mr. James Heywood has not found it necessary 
to call upon them to interfere in the matter referred to 
them at Manchester by the General Committee. _ 

Sept. 14, 1862. Wrorres.ey, Chairman. 

The General Committee then adjourned to 
Monday, when the next place of meeting will be 
selected. The choice lies between Newcastle, 
Birmingham, Bath, Nottingham and Dundee. 

Next week we shall present our Sectional reports. 





CUTTING THE GREAT DYKE AT CAIRO. 
Cairo, August 14, 1862. 

Nor least among the motives for a fantasia in 
Cairo, is the cutting of the dyke which admits 
water into the Khalig or canal that during the 
inundation of the Nile supplies the fields with that 
all-essential element for cultivation. This opera- 
tion takes place at Old Cairo, situated two to three 
miles south of the present modern city ; here the 
canal joins the river, and here, therefore, the 
ceremony is performed. 

The morning dawned and the sun rose on the 
14th of August in such a mammer as can only be seen 
in Egypt in summer. In a country wherethe sky 
is not only poetically but actually cloudless, there 
is no need to consider the weather, so we bade our 
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donkeys come round without fail, and we ourselves } fifty semi-naked Arabs had collected close below 
are called ‘before the sun” to set forth with the | the tent, shouting, and screaming, and swimming 
early beams to assist at the ceremony. A nearly | backward and forward in the creek or indentation 
full moon, which seemed inclined to dispute the | in the bank already mentioned; swarthy, strong 


right of lighting the world, added much to the | 


magical beauty of the morning, though at last, as 
the master orb cleared the Mokattum range of 
hills to the east, she was compelled to melt away 
into her own silver light; while glancing and 
brightly the conqueror poured his rays aslant the | 
acacia trunks, touched the tender green of the new | 
and uppermost shoots with a glory of his own, and | 
tipped the feathering palm-branch with his gold. | 
if the sunset in the East is gorgeous, the sunrise is 
lovely ; there is a tenderness and freshness in the 
latter which surpasses even the brilliancy of the | 
former. | 

Once on our donkeys and past the still-sleeping | 
Shepheard’s Hotel, we find ourselves in the midst 
of a multitude bent on the same errand as our- | 
selves, all directing their steps towards the common | 
centre of attraction, the Khalig at Old Cairo. The | 
exact spot at which the dyke is cut is a few} 
hundred yards to the north of the aqueduct, on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, opposite the island of 
Rhoda, where there is a small creek or indentation | 
in the bank which is only separated from the head 
of the now dry bed of the canal by the dyke in | 
question. As time is uncertain in the East, and | 
three or four hours on one side or the other is con- | 
sidered immaterial, we preferred being on the safe | 
side, and therefore early: thus we arrived at the 
scene of operations about 6°15 a.m. <A tent was 
pitched on the northern side of the dyke, whither | 
the great people later in the day came to view the 
ceremony. Sending in a card to the principal 
person present, we soon found ourselves well placed | 
within the tent for viewing the whole proceeding. | 
The opposite bank of the channel was already fast 
crowding, and Arab gamins, true to their race, | 
caused from time to time some diversion by break- | 
ing the line kept by the troops, and suffering 
accordingly. The remainder of the dyke, then 
about ten feet in length, was now formally pre- | 
pared for the last blows of the axe by a little | 
preliminary arrangement, the ornamental palm- 
branches stuck into the water on the Nile side of 
it cleared away, and five Jews told off for the work 
of cutting. The Jews especially are supposed to 
bring with them good luck when it comes to their 
turn for cutting. Formerly, Moslim, Copts and | 
Jews in turn were appointed to put the finishing 
strokes to the destruction of the mud barrier; but 
the Copts having once been unfortunate in their 
year, have been turned out of the field. The Jews 
had it this year, and there was no mistaking their 
characteristic features and beards. 

By this time many of the grandees had arrived, 
the governor of the town, the minister of finance 
and others, while the Regent was represented by 
the head eunuch of his harim. Besides, there 
were several Mufti in gorgeous dresses, and even 
more brilliant turbans; and dignified enough they 
looked with their long beards and flowing garments, 
whilst they sate and smoked their chibouks, only 
interrupting that employment to give the salaam 
to any approaching official. And now, at 7h. 30m., 
the critical moment had arrived. The law officer 
(the Kadi) has written his official announcement of 
the fact of the Nile being sufficiently high to open 
the dyke, which is forthwith transmitted to Con- 
stantinople. The workmen are signalled to begin, | 
and the dyke diminishes quickly under their rapid 
strokes. In two minutes the first gulp of red, | 
muddy, Nile water has forced itself through; in 
another instant the whole volume of the till now 
confined water is pouring through its narrow 
channel, which it every second enlarges, under- 
mining the earth on either side, great masses of 
which fall prone into the muddy stream, making it 
yet muddier. Guns are fired, tomtoms beat, the | 
shrill Arab band in attendance puts forth all its 
power, the people shriek, and the Khalig is 
open. 

The five Jews have saved themselves on either 
side as best they may. But in the mean time a 
less serious but not less curious scene is transacting | 
immediately below us. Half-an-hour previous to 
the cutting of the dyke, a troop of from forty to | 


| been so culpably neglected. 


figures of bone and muscle, all grinning and all 
apparently delighted. But they have a motive in 
thus collecting. Simultaneously with the last 
strokes of the hoe-axes of the Jewish diggers 
on the dyke, the governor throws small money to 
the amount of 1,000 piastres, in pieces of 60 paras 
each, down upon the bank below to be scrambled 
for by the natives. 

And then ensues a scene which baffles all descrip- 
tion, and reminds one more of the uneasy spirits 
of Dante’s Inferno grovelling in the mud and 
trampled on by their fellows. Others had joined 
the band, which amounted now to more than one 
hundred and fifty dark figures, their hands and 
faces grubbing the in mud,—themselves, what was 
seen of them, bespattered largely with the same. 
As they find a coin, it is stowed away in their 
mouths to leave them free use of their hands for fur- 
ther search, and down go the heads again deep into 
the seething muddy mass of backs and heads and 
legs. 

As the flow of water increases, the banks are gra- 
dually undermined, until but little is left to show of 
that which was once there. Swimmers endeavour 
to cross the channel above the newly-opened dyke; 
but they miscalculate their distance in many in- 
stances, and are carried down, mud and all, through 
the frothing strait, and have a narrow escape of 
being dashed against the bridge below ; and so the 
dyke is cut and the canal opened. The wonder is, 
that more accidents do not happen ; beyond bruises, 
no great harm seems to have happened on this 
occasion. 

The officials now have the usual cup of coffee 
brought to them as they sit round on their divans. 
The Mufti rises, makes his salaam to all around 
and departs, the rest following his example. The 
crowds disperse, and the newly-opened canal is left 
to take care of itself. It is a gay scene, for many 
bring up their Dahabfyahs, or Nile boats, decked 
with flags, to assist at the ceremony; and the rich 
dresses of the Turks and government people on the 
one side, and the blue and white chequered gar- 
ments of the natives and soldiery on the other, 
serve to make up a strikingly-coloured picture. 
And when all this is lighted by an August sun, the 
effect is truly as bright as it is remarkable. 

The ceremony, mentioned by Lane, of a boat 
breaking through the dyke at the last moment, 
seems to have been entirely discarded; the five 
Jews, with their hoe-axes, do the whole business: 
it is to be hoped they get a good bakshish. 

It is necessary that the Nile should have reached 
the height of 16 pics (about 35} English feet) 
before the dyke can be cut. There is a promise of 
a good Nile this year, but not such an overflow as 
took place last season ; for, though the water began 
to rise quite early in July, instead of in the middle 
of the month as is usually the case, the rise since 
that time has been rather tardy. 

As we rode through the Esbekfyah on our way 
home, the fresh, muddy water was already begin- 
ning to show itself, and sakiyah and shedoof were 
busy everywhere helping the work of spreading the 
water, which the cutting of the dyke in the Khalig 
at Old Cairo had begun. We 








THE GREAT MUSEUM AT NAPLES. 
Naples, Sept. 23, 1862. 

Ir is difficult for a superficial observer who walks 
through the dirty streets of Naples to understand 
or appreciate the improvements which are being 
initiated here; yet they are many, as will be 
acknowledged by any impartial man who will take 
the trouble to look about him in an honest spirit. 
At present, I shall confine my attention to the 
National Museum, that great depository of the 
chefs-d'ceurre of antiquity, which has hitherto 
At the very entrance 
you run your head against the first improvement : 
a gigantic glass door is being erected, which will 
protect the inner court from the blasts of winter, 
and save many a visitor from cough, cold and 
rheumatism, and a host of other diseases. The 





rooms, however, which contain the treasures of the 
past have open doors, and receive you with a hos. 
pitality which is marvellous. There are no keys 
—no creaking, unwilling hinges—no mezzo-galant. 
uomini, waiting with hungry or sulky looks for their 
fee; all is free as air, and the poorest in the land 
may wander from one room to another without 
paying a grain. It is an immense relief to the man 
of moderate means, and a great benefit to civiliza. 
tion. The visitor saves, at least, 3s. 6d., and the 
number of all classes who flock to the Museum 
must be tripled. To describe, however, what has 
been done recently in each department.—In the 
rooms on the left, on the ground-floor, things remain 
pretty nearly as they did; but great changes are 
going on in those on the right. The first sala of 
the frescoes is under repair, and its contents we 
shall meet with later. This room is being newly 
plastered and decorated. The inner sala is com- 
pleted, and its highly-polished walls, of a French 
grey colour, show well the mythical frescoes which 
are hung against them ; they are ranged according 
to the subject, which is described by an inscription 
above, so that he who runs may read. In this 
room there are 517 frescoes, whilst in the one on 
the opposite of the entrance court there are 726. 
They appear to me to be hung too high, and a 
diligent student must needs leave the Museum 
with a crick in the neck. Turning off to the left, 
and entering the sala of the Toro Farnese, we 
meet with the frescoes, which have been turned 
out of their lodgings during repairs, and which are 
placed in line, standing on the ground. It is called 
a temporary arrangement; but, for the pleasure and 
the benefit of the visitor, I could hope that it would 
be permanent. They are in admirable light, and 
one walks up and down before them, as before a 
screen, without straining the eyes or breaking the 
neck. Never before, I feel sure, has the beautiful 
Art of these frescoes been known; the form, the 
colour, the artistic grouping of these paintings, are 
exposed to the easy inspection of every one, and 
objects which I myself have often passed by with a 
rapid and wearied gaze, now arrested my attention 
and admiration. ‘The arrangement, I understand, 
has pleased the Directory, and may possibly be 
adopted permanently. Before leaving these rooms, 
it may be well to state that Cav. Minervini is pre- 
paring a catalogue of the frescoes and of the 
Cumzan Collection, and that it is much advanced. 
There are 800 frescoes, temporarily arranged in 
the manner described, forming altogether 1,993 
pieces in the Museum. Close to the great staircase, 
on the right, is the room of the Pompeian Bronzes, 
or rather of bronze figures. There is little altera- 
tion here, except it be that, in asmall recess on the 
left, the model of a Pompeii fountain has been 
erected, with the bronze figures placed round thelips, 
as they were found in Pompeii; but there is added 
one of the most beautiful statuettes in the Museum. 
It was found in a recent excavation in Pompeii 
within the last two months, and is perfect in beauty 
of form. It represents Narcissus, is not more than 
23 ft. in height, and is of bronze. A goat-skin 
hangs lightly over the left shoulder, the head is 
inclined downwards, the left hand rests on the hip, 
whilst the right is elevated. The figure is listening 
to Echo. Around the head is a wreath of grapes 
and leaves; but the profile, the form and the atti- 
tude are worthy of an Apollo. 

Let us now go up-stairs. On the right are the 
terra-cottas, lately increased in number by the 
addition of 350 pieces which have been lying like 
lumber in the cellars. They are principally votive 
offerings and came from Calvi, and are interesting 
as showing what excellent Roman Catholics the old 
Pagans were. You may find the same offerings in 
every church in Naples. Opposite, and on the left 
of the staircase, the rooms formerly used by the 
director and secretaries are now utilized for the 
objects of the Museum, and especially for the 
collection of the late Count of Syracuse, uncle of 
the Ex-King. As you are aware, the richest part of 
the collection was sold by His Royal Highness to 
the Marchese Campana, as I am told for 50,000 
ducats, which portion is now divided between Rome 
and Paris. What remained was purchased of the 


Countess of Syracuse by her brother the Prince 
Carignano for 50,000 francs, and has been pre- 
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sented, with great munificence, to the National 
Museum. It is to be called the Carignano Collec- 
tion. When I visited it last week it was not open 
to the public, but it will be in a day or two. It 
consists principally of terra-cottas, of which there 
is a vast number, some of great beauty and 
yalue, as the Vase of the Amazons and the Lapithe, 
adorned with thirteen figures. There are very 
many articles of coloured glass of great elegance, 
—ladies’ gold ornaments of exquisite workmanship 
—a lady’s toilette, with all the knick-knacks 
belonging to it; amongst them a small-tooth 
comb, the very counterpart of what is used now-a- 
days. There are also objects of great curiosity; asa 
paper-knife, or something resembling one,—some 
articles for kitchen use, much finer than are turned 
out in these degenerate times, and the remarkable 
wax head found in Cume in the tomb of a head- 
less body, and which so puzzled the antiquaries 
four or five years ago. Ina room adjoining this 
collection have been thrust in, for the moment, 
twelve out of the eighty-two loaves (the rest are 
still in Pompeii) which were discovered about a 
month or six weeks since. Were they not so 
black, 2 hungry man might feel disposed to cut 
into them, so plump and perfect they look. Half- 
way up the staircase you will remember a colossal 
equestrian statue of Ferdinand the First, by Canova, 
which occupied an immense niche. Well, the poli- 
tical architects have discovered that, according to 
the original design, this niche was a window; so 
Ferdinand the First has been removed, and the 
niche will soon be opened. I doubt, however, 
whether it will be an improvement, for light is not 
wanted, and a statue was an appropriate finish, 
but any other than that of a Bourbon might have 
been set up. Passing by the Pompeii room, on 
the top of the staircase, which, with the exception 
of continual additions, remains just as it was, we 
pause and look in at the ‘‘ Sala degli oggetti osceni,” 
where the mosaic floors are being repaired or 
restored with tessere taken from Pompeii. The 
Medal room just opposite, formerly closed to the 
public, is now thrown open. The beautiful and 
rich objects it contains have been arranged, and 
the mosaic floors restored. The hand of the 
reformer is, however, more perceptible in the pic- 
ture galleries than in any other part. At present, 
we have only a petit soupgon of what is to be done. 
The two rooms formerly devoted to the Venetian 
and Roman schools are being, not re-decorated, but 
decorated and almost re-made. The entrances are 
lined with marbles; the pavements are constructed 
of the same materials of various colours; the walls 
are covered with a highly-polished composition here 
called seta (silk); whilst the ceilings are elegantly 
decorated with gold mouldings on a white ground. 
The general effect is extremely light and attractive, 
and these two rooms are to serve as the model 
after which the other galleries are to be re- 
constructed; but time will be necessary, as the 
expense is great, and it would not be fair to embar- 
rass a Government which has so many demands 
on its finances. The mere architectural improve- 
ments of these two rooms only, will cost 3,000 
ducats. There remains but one department to speak 
of, and that is the Ancient Manuscript room, where, 
for a long time, all operations had been suspended. 
There are now seven employés and an alumno 
occupied in unrolling and deciphering ; and whereas 
there were only two machines engaged in unrolling, 
two others have been added recently. During the 
last two years, five volumes have been published, 
—three in 1861 and two in 1862. Several of them 
are composed entirely of fragments, and others 
appear to be essays on Moral Philosophy by Philo- 
demus. There are altogether more than 2,000 un- 
rolled fragments in the Museum, lying dead, dead, 
dead. Some of these will involve great difficulty, 
as, before the new system of unrolling was intro- 
duced, the carbonized manuscripts were cut in 
half, and deciphered Heaven knows how!—I have 
thus passed in rapid review the changes and 
improvements now being made in the National 
Museum. It is an earnest of what will be done 
hereafter; and if, in the midst of revolutions and 
political complications, the Italian Government 
has had time and inclination to pay so much atten- 
tion to Science and Art, we may well believe that 
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when tranquillity reigns in the country its’ en- 
lightened and energetic influence will be yet more 
extensively and deeply felt. A Catalogue of 
the Bronzes and Marbles is expected from Signor 
Salazzaro. W. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Mr. W. P. Frith is preparing another magnifi- 
cent illustration of modern life, for which he is to 
receive from Mr. Ernest Gambart 10,0007. Unlike 
‘The Derby Day’ and ‘The Railway Station,’ this 
new work is to be in three parts or pictures; each | 
picture representing London life under a particular | 
aspect. ‘Morning,’ ‘ Noon,’ and ‘ Night’ are the | 
themes for illustration, and the scenes will probably 
be laid in Regent Street, Hyde Park, and the 
Haymarket. | 

The lively interest excited by the question of | 
fossil human remains and the contemporaneity of | 
man with animal species now extinct, appears 
to animate geologists to active research ; so that | 
we may expect before long to hear of some positive | 
conclusions in regard to a question so important. | 
The famous Engis skull, as is well known, was | 
discovered by Schmerling ina cave in the province | 
of Liége. M. Malaise, a Belgian paleontologist, | 
exploring in the same province, has recently dis- 
covered certain fragments in a cave at Engihoul, | 
which are valuable as evidence. The cave con- | 
tains a bed of porous and pebbly silt, varying in 
thickness from two to three feet, under which lies 
a layer of stalagmite less than two inches thick, | 
and it was while examining the soil beneath the 
stalagmite that the fragments in question were 
found. They consist of portions of two lower | 
jawbones and three pieces of skull. In each jaw- | 
bone the last three molars remain, all but two of | 
which are much worn, and one is decayed. The | 
pieces of skull are identified as fragments of the | 
occipital and parietal bones; one of the latter | 
is remarkably thick (8 millimétres). Pains were 
taken at the time of the discovery to observe , 
that in their colour, degree of decomposition 
and position, the human bones were in no way 
to be distinguished from the other animal | 
remains which were confusedly accumulated under | 
the stalagmite. These facts will, no doubt, be 
treated of by Sir Charles Lyell in his forth- | 
coming work on the Antiquity of Man, for it ap- | 
pears it was by his instigation that Mr. Malaise | 
made the exploration in question. There are | 
numerous scattered facts which will augment the | 
weight of evidence, among which are the fossil 
bones showing traces of wounds inflicted by some 
cutting instrument, described by M. Lartet, and 
the discovery of a skull which exhibits the Negro 
characteristics in an ancient hypogeum in Egypt. 

A Memoir of Prof. Wilson (Christopher North), 
by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon, of Edinburgh, is 
almost ready. Correspondences are promised from 
J. G. Lockhart, J. Hogg, Jeffrey, De Quincey, 
Wordsworth, Lamb, Coleridge, Carlyle, and many 
others; besides notices of various individuals who 
made a figure during the age in which Wilson lived. 
The book is to contain, besides, certain satirical 
sketches from the pencil of J. G. Lockhart; a 
somewhat novel and, we should think, perilous 
feature in biographies. Wilson was not only a 
critic, a poet and a philosopher, but one of the best 
boxers, runners and leapers of his day. 

“In your catalogue of Cambridge poets last 
week,” says a Cantab, “as you admitted Byron, you 
might have included Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
the former of Jesus, the latter of St. John’s, where 
he graduated, and where his portrait adorns the 
College Hall: he has described his Cambridge life 
in ‘The Prelude.’ Of living men, Trinity educated 
Tennyson, and his bust by Woolner (now at the 
International Exhibition) has a place in the ves- 
tibule of the College Library. Tennyson’s first 
publication was ‘Timbuctoo,’ which gained the 
Chancellor's medal at Cambridge in 1829.” 

The Council of the Society of Arts have issued 
cards for an Evening Reception at South Kensing- 
ton Museum, on Wednesday, October the 8th. 


The last Great International Show of the year 








will be held at the Gardens of the Royal Horticul- 
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tural Society, South Kensington, on Wednesday, 
October the 8th, and following days. The display 
will comprise fruit, vegetables, roots, cereals and 
gourds. 


The Lectures at the Royal Institution for the 
coming winter session have been arranged as 
follows :—Christmas Lectures, 1862: Prof. Frank- 
land, six lectures, ‘On Air and Water ’ (adapted to 
a juvenile auditory). Before Easter, 1863: Prof. 
Marshall, twelve lectures, ‘On Physiology’ ; Prof. 
Frankland, ten lectures, ‘On Chemistry’; W. 
Savory, Esq., four lectures, ‘On Life and Death’; 
Prof. Max Miiller, twelve lectures. After 
Easter: Prof. Tyndall, seven lectures; D. T. 
Ansted, Esq., nine lectures, ‘On Geology’ ; Prof. 
William Thomson, three lectures, ‘On Electric 
Telegraphy.’ 

The following note speaks for itself :— 

“‘Mabus, Pembrokeshire, Sept. 20th, 1862. 

“‘T read with great interest your notice of Mr. 
Kendall's ‘ Verses.’ In the poem called ‘ Kiama’ 
the following line occurs :— 


A > sail glimmers out at sea—a vessel walking in her 
sleep. 

In the A thencum for the 17th of November, 1860, 
you noticed a small volume of mine, viz., ‘Poems 
by Morgan de Pembroke’ (Bennett). In your 
review of my book under that name, one of the 
verses favourably noticed contained two lines 
which you printed thus : 

A white sail glimmers on the deep— 

A vessel walking in her sleep. 
The similarity between my two lines and Mr. 
Kendall’s one line is remarkable. I write this to 
forestall any accusation against me of plagiarism 
should I reproduce my poem in another form at 
some future time. Yours, &c. 

“ Morean Evans.” 

We commented, not long ago, upon the introduc- 
tion of expressive carving in fronts of houses and 
public buildings by way of recording events of 
local importance, and quoted a recent instance at 
Edinburgh commemorating the lamentable down- 
fall of a stack of lofty buildings. Something of 
the same sort has been executed in Nottingham, 
on the shop-exterior of Mr. Green, a butcher. On 
the keystone of the arch which surmounts and 
forms the principal element of this has been carved 
a heifer’s head: an Arcadian shepherd playing on 
his pipe to his surrounding flock, and the slaughter 
of a bullock by a man habited in a toga, form sub- 
ordinate subjects. Mr. Sanderson, of the town, is 
the architect of this building, the sculptor being 
Mr. Williamson. This is a move certainly, but 
hardly in the right direction. What do the good 
folks of Nottingham cure about Arcadian shepherds 
and butchers “habited in togas”? No Roman 
butcher wore a toga when executing his office, any 
more than a Nottingham stocking-weaver labours 
in a greatcoat. Why not have had a pastoral 
scene of the present time instead of one in 
“ Arcady,” and a modern butcher in place of an 
absurd Roman; so that not only would the blunder 
have been avoided, but future townsmen of Not- 
tingham have derived satisfaction from seeing how 
a nineteenth-century craftsman went to work? If 
the raw edge of modern life had been too coarse for 
the designer’s taste in this case, a Saxon slaughterer 
would have been preferable for setting up in the 
very ancient Saxon town of Nottingham. It is 
possible that a Roman carnifex wrought on the spot, 
although we doubt the thing extremely, being at the 
same time confident that a Saxon did so for many 
hundred years, 

It is rumoured that Mr. Boucicault has taken 
Astley’s Theatre. The house is well fitted for the 
style of pieces which he is likely to produce, and 
equally well situated in relation to audiences dis- 
posed to be pleased with the spectacular drama. 


The Montreal Gazette of September 12th gives 
the following details of the discoveries of Mr. Hall 
in the recent Arctic Expedition.— Mr. Hall, it 
would appear, has secured alarge quantity of relics of 
Frobisher’s Expedition gathered at various points 
of his debarkation. Among them are pieces of coal, 
brick and wood, and a portion of an iron cannon- 
ball, probably used as ballast. The coal has been 
overgrown with moss and a dark vegetable growth ; 
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the brick looks quite as bright as when it was|is even more severe and bitter in these new| volumes of morality. Ten volumes in all, com- 


turned out of “one talle ship of her Majesties, 


named the Aude, of nine score tunnes or there- | 


abouts ”—the vessel in which Frobisher departed 
on his second voyage, after having ‘‘ kissed her 
Majesties hand, and been dismissed with gracious 
countenance and comfortable words.” The pieces 
of wood are merely oak-chips which have been well 
preserved, having been imbedded in coal-dust for 
nearly 300 years. The piece of iron ballast is much 
decomposed and rusted. Mr. Hall found upon one 
of the islands a trench 20 feet deep and 100 feet 
long, leading to the water, in which a party of 
Frobisher’s men, who had been captured by the 
Esquimaux, with the assistance of their captors 
had built a small vessel, intending therein to set 
sail for England. After putting to sea they expe- 
rienced such severe weather that they were obliged 
to return, all of them being frost-bitten. They 
lived many years among the Esquimaux, who 
treated them very kindly, and all of them eventually 
died there. These facts are related by the Esqui- 
maux as amatter of tradition. Mr. Hall learned that, 
a few years since, a party of Innuits had seen two 
Codluna (white men’s) boats, and found on one of the 
Lower Savage Islands (which commence near the 
mainland onthenorthside of Hudson’s Straits) what 
they termed “soft stones.” One of the Innuits, 
who had become possessed of a gun and ammuni- 
tion from the Hudson’s Bay Company, recognized 
them as bullets. Sir John Franklin, not knowing 
how long he might be detained in the Arctic seas, 
carried out a large quantity of ammunition, and 
Mr. Hall has not a particle of doubt that the crews 
of these two boats, in their endeavour to get down 
through Hudson’s Straits and on to Labrador, had 
thrown out these bullets so that their progress 
might not be impeded. Mr. Hall has with him 
an Esquimaux family, consisting of father, mother 
and son; the father and mother were taken to 
England some years ago, and presented to Her 
Majesty. He has many memorials of the social 
life of the Innuits,—little articles very neatly cut 
from bone or ivory, representing the polar bear, 
seals, walrus and ducks, &c. These show a great 
deal of perseverance with the tools with which they 
must have been worked. Mr. Hall says life in 
these high latitudes is not so difficult of preserva- 
tion as is generally supposed,—the snow and ice- 
houses of the Innuits being tight and comfortable, 
and their coarse animal food rendered palatable by 
sharp appetite. 

The official Gazette of Turin gives an account of 
the progress of the Italian Scientific Expedition in 
Persia. The members of the Expedition have been 
received with much kindness by the inhabitants, 
and every facility has been given to their explo- 
rations. On the 13th of August, Professors De 
Filippi, Lepona and Ferrata ascended the volcano 
of Demarena, which they found by barometrical 
measurement to be 18,551 feet high. This ascent 
will doubtless settle the question as to the highest 
peak of the Eburz chain, which connects the Cau- 
casian and Alderbigan ranges. 


Berthold Auerbach’s ‘ Volkskalender ’ for the 
year 1863, a favourite publication with the German 
people, has just appeared, and promises to maintain 
its reputation. Several good tales by Auerbach, 
Gottfried Keller and others, with biographical 
sketches and useful miscellaneous articles, are illus- 
trated by good woodcuts. Of the aphorisms, we 
mention one, relative to the dependence of Schools 
on the Church :—“ The school is a daughter of 
the Church ; but in course of time the daughter 
had married free science, an offspring of classical 
training, natural history, &c. All respect to the 
mother-in-law, the Church! but daughter School 
wants to keep her own house, and we all know it 
won't do if mothers-in-law interfere too much in 
the government of it.” 


The fifth and sixth volumes of Varnhagen von 
Ense’s Diary have just appeared, and were seized 
and confiscated by the Prussian Government as 
soon as published : which severe measure, although 
much in contradiction with the spirit of the “new 
era,” as proclaimed in Prussia, may be explained 
by the fact that Varnhagen’s criticism on Berlin 


| volumes than in any of the preceding. They com- | 
prise a period of one year and a half, from the 1st | 
| of May, 1848, to the 31st of December, 1849, and 

| terminate for the present the communications from 

Varnhagen’s Diary. 

Tourists, especially those who follow the traces 
of celebrated modern architects, will be glad 
to hear that the vast and curious collection 
of relics and drawings in the Schinkel Gallery, 
which forms part of the Architectural Academy in | 
Berlin, is at last under careful examination, with a | 
view to its being re-arranged and catalogued, by one | 
fully competent to the task, his son-in-law, Baron | 
Alfred von Wolzogen. The versatile and prolific 
industry of the Prussian artist hardly enjoys suffi- 
cient credit at the time present. He worked during 
a period when Greek architecture was all-in-all— 
when a Prussian and a Bavarian sovereign would 
have, by his Spree or his Isar, an Acropolis repro- 
duced, or a Pompeian house built, or a Pantheon 
arranged for statues of the heroes and men of 
genius of Christendom. Schinkel had, further, to | 
execute his dreams and commissions under thwart- | 
ing influences. The last king but one was given to | 
use the pruning-knife’s economy without mercy 
or consideration for the pictorial fancy of the archi- | 
tect; the last was almost a more dangerous patron, 
being himself a dilettante who interpolated fancies 
and imposed conditions when a garden-house was 
to be built or a capital was to be laid out: for 
one of the royal visions which Schinkel was 
expected to embody amounted to nothing less than 
a new metropolis, with churches, palaces, market- 
places, municipal buildings, streets, squares, public 
gardens and statues, all to be provided for before- 
hand. Under conditions of office such as these, 
the actual visible result of marble, brick or stucco 
left, hardly decides the merit of the architect. 
But the mass of drawings and plans left by 
Schinkel fully attests it. In one portfolio is the 
design for a superb and elaborate Gothic cathedral, | 
with every working plan and detail prepared with | 
exquisite finish; in another lies buried for mye, 
the notion of a Crimean palace bespoken hard by | 
Balaklava for the Empress of Russia. Then, for | 
all his works, Schinkel, who began life as a painter, | 
provided the decorations, designed the frescoes to | 
be executed, and the statues. It is not sufficiently | 
known in England how deeply the Prussian sculp- 
tors were indebted to him: Prof. Kiss, to instance, 
for the model of the Amazon, so much admired 
in 1851. Add to these designs fifties of highly- 
finished pen-drawings of scenes which interested 
the large-minded traveller, in Styria, in Sicily, in 
England, in the Hebrides, all of which have an 
exquisite truth, many a minuteness of detail 
almost beyond the control of eye and hand, un- 
aided by mechanical appliances; book after book 
of inventions and models for the use of the Berlin 
scene-painters ; fancies for plate, for furniture—for 
everything, in short, which could be called for 
from an artist in the pictorial or plastic sections of 
the world of imagination. What a mass of admir- 
able work is here!—admirable, be the objections 
raised on points of taste what they may, as show- 
ing fecundity, hope, and the diligence of one deter- 
mined to do his utmost and best till the machine 
wore out—and, as such, an invaluable example to 
the half-instructed and indolent beings of our days, 
who take up Art as a toy, ora machine to make 
money out of,—not as a calling, a delight and a 
duty. 
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SCIENCE 
First Principles. By Herbert Spencer. 
liams & Norgate.) 
Tuis is the first volume of a large undertaking: 
it is a preface or introduction ; to be followed 
by two volumes of biology, two volumes of | 


(Wil- 








personalities, and on the state of things there, 


prising what, in a common but not yet gram- 
matical idiom, is called “pretty well everything” 
This opening volume, though restricted by title 
to first principles, goes somewhat beyond: and 
this to an extent which inclines us not to notice 
the greater part of it until we shall see what 
comes of it. We confine ourselves for the pre- 
sent to the first part of what is before us. Its 
title is “The Unknowable”: and the author 
tabulates it as carrying a step further the doc- 
trine put into shape by Hamilton and Mansel; 
pointing out the various directions in which 
science leads to the same conclusions; and 
showing that in this united beliefin an Absolute 
that transcends not only human knowledge 
but human conception, lies the only possible 
reconciliation of Science and Religion. 

We have more than once expressed our 
opinion that the combat of philosophy and 
theology is approaching such a crisis as will 
absolutely require literature to interfere. Phi- 
losophy is a great manufacturer, and lives ina 
Northern climate: Theology is a large slave- 
holder, and delights in a Southern sun. Time 
was when they agreed pretty well, in a kind 
of uneasy union; but they have long been ina 
state of downright warfare, each compassing 
the absolute subjugation of the other. Of late 
there has been some attempt to arrange the 
terms of an armistice; but the success has been 
small, and both parties are inclined to appeal 
to the educated sense of mankind, as repre- 
sented in literature, which, though drawing 
supplies from both, does not take a system from 
either, and abjures the wild science of philo- 
sophy as much as the whip-and-fetter rule of 
theology. We now drop our parallel, of which 
we give warning, that our readers may not be 
looking for depth where depth is none. 

When we begin to examine the strategy of 
this great campaign, we find that both parties 
are in a false position, that both seem to know 
it, and that each shows mercy to the other that 
mercy may be shown in return. So long as all 
solid prose literature—or nearly all—was either 
philosophy or theology, the combatants dragged 
each other through the mud with merciless 
acrimony, and the air of controversy was dark- 
ened by the shafts of malignity, so that men 
fought in the shade, and forgot that the light 
they shut out was their only means of secing 
their true object. But now, when there isa 
vast reading public which takes all sides, armed 
with weapons forged in the workshops neither 
of speculation nor of dogmatism, the case is 
much altered. Old and new warfare will illus- 
trate our position with accuracy. In the Homeric 
day, the great chiefs decided the battle by the 
superior character of their arms and training: 
their almost naked followers, good only against 
each other, were not worth a poet’s notice, except 
when some simile about large flocks of geese 
or cranes demanded an allusion. And we are 
now within a century and a half of the time 
when the great writer, the leader of his class, 
was said to have settled his question from the 
appearance of his book. In more modern 
battles, the general who would once have won 
the victory with his own sword is only the head 
which directs the arms and hands of others, 
and upon the kind of troops he can manage to 
array depends, in great measure, the success of 
his combinations. And in the battles of opinion 
we now see that the published system is but 
the commencement of a fight under the direc- 
tion of the writer. The private soldiers on 
both sides have been trained by general litera- 
ture, and it is on them that the result mainly 
depends. 

We have said that both sides show forbear- 


| psychology, three volumes of sociology, and two | ance: and this is the way of it. The philosopher 
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is very often no believer in revealed religion ; 
and when this is not the case, he, for the most 

rt, considers revelation as not connected with 
his subject. It would be unphilosophical to 
take God as an authority for himself, a witness 
on his own behalf: accordingly, the philosopher 
is to make an & priori investigation of the ques- 
tion of Deity, and either to reject all other evi- 
dence, or to make-believe that no such evidence 
exists. 
as the phrase is, let him hear the last of this 
real or conventional impiety: the bulk of man- 
kind was with the teacher of religion, who 


established. It is not so now. Even the clerical 
disputant has learnt to argue with unbelievers 
at home and abroad as if they were simply to 
be argued with: nay, more, he has learnt to lay 
revelation aside as a part of the basis of his 


_ ties of positive theology. Thus they will not 


be severe upon his declaration that, as to pre- 
destination, “the whole difficulty vanishes as 


soon as we acknowledge that the Infinite is not 
, an object of human thought at all.” 


This mutual forbearance, it may be said, is a 
mere consequence of the nature of the case. 


| What can the details of God’s moral dealings 
| with his creatures have to do with the grounds 


The theologian, in former time, never, | 


of belief in his existence? We should not argue 
this question in any case, but we have more 
than half a dispensation in Hamilton’s asser- 


_tion that there never was a difficulty in theo- 
worked upon the passions of a multitude to | 
whose eyes he was the spectacle-maker by law | 


logy which had not previously emerged in phi- 
losophy. This assertion we fully believe to be 
true; and the consequence is, that all the points 


| which arise for discussion have a very close 


argument, and to deal with the philosopher on | 


what are called philosophical grounds. His 
acknowledgment of revelation, which ever and 
anon makes its appearance, is an obiter dictum, 
and is not the foundation of any conclusion. 
For this he is sometimes roundly taken to task 
by those of his own order who do not see what 
the times require. 

On the other hand, the philosopher of a for- 
mer day, when in dispute with the theologian, 


| 


| their words. 


would not allow his opponent to select, and to | 


come forward only with those general points of 


his system which are to the purpose in a dis- | 
cussion of the great question what we can know | 

lee: 
| point we say no more at present, but shall pro- 


beyond what we see. It is said that, when 
Priestley paid a visit to Paris, the philosophers 
of the Academy, very curious to know, told him 
they had heard he was a Christian: Priestley 
admitted the imputation. Then you believe 


connexion with the vexed questions of the 
Articles, the conclusions of which might be 
thrown in the teeth of the theologians without 
malice and without irrelevancy. 

The principle of mutual forbearance has one 
great advantage and one great disadvantage. 
The advantage is, that there is a prospect of 


} agreement at last in a conclusion which will 


allow the two parties to argue the subsequent 
question of revelation on an intelligible basis. 
The disadvantage is, that it is very difficult to 
get at the sense in which the disputants use 
As to the first point, we already 
begin to find, in the higher regions of the 
discussion, an agreement in perceiving that it 
is impossible by searching to find out God. 
Natural theology is on the wane; about this 


ceed to treat of the disadvantage. 

When the educated sense of mankind— 
which we call literature, as distinguished from 
| philosophy and theology—shall, as it is begin- 


transubstantiation, said the inquirers: and not ning to do, take the finding into its own hands, 
all that the heretic could say would persuade | we are strongly inclined to the conviction that 


them that it could be otherwise. There is, to 
this day, in the lower world of theological argu- 
ment—in which world some of the journals are 
to be found—a postulate that a person who 
upholds and maintains any doctrine is to be 
debited with everything that is maintained by 
the sect to which that doctrine gives name and 
standing: this postulate is never stated in 
terms, but it is constantly implied. The phi- 
losopher of our day has got out of this mode of 
arguing; he consents to meet his theological 
opponent, or to side with his theological col- 
league, upon as much of the field of theology 
as would naturally appear to admit of & priori 
discussion, 

But this, it will be remarked, is only fairness 
and common sense: you talked about mercy. 
We did so: and what we mean is this. The 
divine, when he philosophizes, is in a position 


| it will insist upon the abandonment of several 
| points of the mutual reserve of which we have 
spoken. The question of subscription, which 
the Convocation and the Bishop of Salisbury, 
/in concert with the Essayist Reviewers, are 
| bringing before the public mind, is but one 
portion of a discussion; the reserves of theo- 
logians and philosophers are another. What 
we are examining has a close resemblance to 
the matter involved in the subscription ques- 
tion. The writers of books do not show us 
their whole counsel, because their words are 
framed in a certain spirit of reserve; and this, 
we have reason to suppose, is the case with the 
signers of Articles. The effect in both cases is, 
| that some do not see, and are mystified; while, 
of those who do see, a large but decreasing 
| number accept a state of—what shall we say as 
la mild description?—nonconformity between 





very different from that in which Priestley | words and things as a legitimate basis of reli- 


stood before the Academicians; he has de- 
clared to the whole world by a voluntary sub- 
scription of imposed Articles what he means by 
religion. His philosophical opponent has a 
right, if he please, to interpret one of his writ- 


gious discussion; a smaller, but increasing, 
; number feel the necessity of a radical reform, 
to mend bad and prevent worse. 

We shall now apply what we have said to 
| the only point of Mr. Spencer’s book on which 


ings by another; and among the writings of | we intend to dwell. The heading of the first 


an orthodox divine is his N or NN as the case | chapter is ‘ Religion and Science.’ 


The author, 


may be, appended to a declaration of belief in | in a manner we entirely approve, so far as he 
all the thirty-nine, and all that they vouch for. | goes, lays it down that the universal consent of 
But this is not remembered against him. Mr. | mankind is a sufficient presumption of some 


Mansel, for instance, comes forward to & priori 
discussion of the Absolute, the Unconditioned, 
or whatever other residuum of thought may 
serve a philosopher to start with about the 
Being, the energy, the principle,—and more 
names, if more be wanted—which created the 
heavens and the earth. He, Mr. Mansel, is 
moderate and courteous to those who treat the 
whole thirty-nine as a delusion; and they, in 
return, will endure in kind silence his attempts 





to furnish philosophical answer-to the difficul- | 


| truth: that the majority, though usually wrong, 
| isnot usually entirely wrong. In all religions 
| there lies hid a fundamental verity: and this 
| is Religion. But what the fundamental verity 
may be, we find great difficulty in deciphering : 
we do not know what Mr. Spencer’s words 
mean. If he be an unbeliever in revelation, 
they mean one thing; if he be a believer, 
another: and this in such manner that, be 
he which he may,—and which he is we eannot 
guess—nothing but main force of interpreta- 





tion can prevent his words from contradicting 
each other. To give some idea of this, we shall 
make three extracts :— 


(p. 112.) May we not without hesitation affirm 
that a sincere recognition of the truth that our 
own and all other existence is a mystery absolutely 
and for ever beyond our comprehension, contains 
more of true religion than all the dogmatic theology 
ever written ? 

(p. 118.) By continually seeking to know and 


| being continually thrown back with a deepened 


conviction of the impossibility of knowing, we may 
keep alive the consciousness that it is alike our 
highest wisdom ‘and our highest duty to regard 
that through which all things exist as The Unknow- 
able. 

(p. 108.)...As writes Mr. Mansel in the work 

from which I have already quoted largely :—“ It 
is our duty, then, to think of God as personal; and 
it is our duty to believe that he is infinite.” That 
this is not the conclusion here adopted needs hardly 
to be said. If there be any meaning in the fore- 
going arguments, duty requires us neither to affirm 
nor to deny personality. Our duty is to submit 
ourselves with all humility to the established limits 
of our intelligence ; and not perversely to rebel 
against them. Let those who can, believe that 
there is eternal war set between our intellectual 
faculties and our moral obligations. I, for one, 
admit no such radical vice in the constitution of 
things. 
(p. 120.) Doubtless whoever feels the greatness 
of the error to which his fellows cling and the 
greatness of the truth which they reject, will find 
it hard to show a due patience.... Naturally 
enough such a one will be indignant when charged 
with irreligion because he declines to accept the 
carpenter-theory of creation as the most worthy 
one. He may think it needless as it is difficult 
to conceal his repugnance to a creed which tacitly 
ascribes to The Unknowable a love of adulation 
such as would be despised in a human being. Con- 
vinced as he is that all punishment, as we see it 
wrought out in the order of ‘nature, is but a 
disguised beneficence, there will perhaps escape 
from him an angry condemnation of the belief that 
punishment is a divine vengeance, and that divine 
vengeance is eternal. He may be tempted to show 
his contempt when he is told that actions instigated 
by an unselfish sympathy, or by a pure love of 
rectitude, are intrinsically sinful, and that conduct 
is truly good only when it is due to a faith whose 
openly-professed motive is other-worldliness. ... 
But we must restrain such feelings. . . . The remain- 
ing cardinal fact is that these various beliefs are 
parts of the constituted order of things, and 
not accidental but necessary parts.... From the 
highest point of view we must recognize them as 
elements in that great evolution of which the 
beginning and end are beyond our knowledge or 
conception—as modes of manifestation of The 
Unknowable; and as having this for their warrant. 


In all this we see nothing except what might 
be uttered either by a believer in revelation, or 
by an unbeliever. The believer would make 
great part of it a description of man’s know- 
ledge of God antecedently to supernatural infor- 
mation. And as to the.objections against certain 
received doctrines or practices, there are crowds 
of thoroughly-convinced Christians who reject 
the carpenter-theory of creation; who disap- 
prove of some things in the mode of addressing 
the Deity; who do not believe in eternal punish- 
ment, nor in any but reformatory punishment ; 
and who laugh at the Article which declares 
that good works done before regeneration par- 
take of the nature of sin. Nay, there are Chris- 
tians who will not base their motives on other- 
worldliness : and not only scattered here and 
there, but collected in sects. Witness those 
stern bodies of Calvinists who have professed 
to welcome eternal perdition—should such be 
their predestiny,—as advancing the glory of 
God. Accordingly, we are quite unable to say 
whether Mr. Spencer intends to declare the 
whole Christian system one of those errors “to 
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which his fellows cling”; or whether, speaking | 


only as a philosopher, he leaves the question of 
revelation to stand upon its separate evidence. 
He is ambiguous, and must explain himself 
further if he really wish to be understood. But, 
be he which he may, his phrases, at least, do 
not well consist with one another, and demand 
reconstruction. First, let us suppose him an 
unbeliever. We are then to attach a posi- 
tive and final sense to his declaration that our 
highest duty is to regard the cause of existence 
of all things as “The Unknowable.” Now, we 
cannot suppose that Mr. Spencer is speaking 
of any other “knowledge” than that which we 
have of “things”: in the strictest sense, things 
are as much unknown as their cause; we know 
them by those manifestations which we call 
form, colour, &c. How, then, can there be 
manifestations of that which is unknowable, 
even in the sense in which things are know- 
able? How can religions, such as they are, 
with all their errors, have it for their warrant 
that they are manifestations of the cause of 
existence of all things? In what sense, we 
mean, which will not equally apply to murder 
and robbery? And whence, again, can these 
manifestations of what is unknowable, unthink- 
able, inconceivable, take warrant in their cha- 
racter of manifestations, while the details of 
some, at least, are the subjects of indignation, 
repugnance, angry condemnation, and con- 
tempt? The truth is that Mr. Spencer cannot 
avoid letting out that, in his mind, the “Un- 
knowable” is known to be wise and. good: we 
see this in his condemnation of the attribution 
of anything which he thinks foolish or bad. 
And how came he by this knowledge ? 

Next, let us suppose Mr. Spencer to be a 
believer in revelation, in what form matters 
nothing. He now becomes more consistent 
with himself, if we regard him as speaking of 
what philosophy can do before revelation comes 
into the field. But still there is something to 
cavil at. How can it be the highest duty not 
to know anything about a superior who has 
expressly made known as much as it pleased 
him about himself? How can a philosopher, 
even when speaking as a philosopher, declare 
the doctrine that all existence is to be “abso- 
lutely and for ever” a mystery to contain more 
religion than “all” dogmatic theology, on the 
supposition that he admits a certain part, no 
matter how little, of dogmatic theology to be 
given him by his Maker for the express pur- 
pose of teaching him something about his own 
existence ? 

If Mr. Herbert Spencer were a writer who 
carried this sort of discrepancy into his views 
of science, we should not have singled out his 
religious views. But he appears as a consistent 
and powerful thinker in all cases in which he 
can afford to be explicit. We make no excuse 
for trying to divine his private opinions: for 
he comes forward to reconcile Science and 
Religion, and gives us no precise notion of 
what he means by Religion. By reducing it 
to the “unknowable” he certainly leaves 
Science without a disturber of its rule: solitu- 
dinem facit, pacem appellat. 

To force clearness and candour out of philo- 
sophers and theologians must be the task of 
the educated world. The most direct mode, 
perhaps, of attacking the subscription question 
is by turning the fire of criticism upon those 
obliquities of controversy which we have noticed, 
and some others which we have not. We must 
say to our disputants, with the little boys of 
former days, 

Snail! Snail! come out of your hole; 
Or else we'll burn you as black as a coal. 


Those who are addressed must be made 





to see that plain speaking is to be the order of 








the day, from the moment when the general 
intelligence of mankind begins its utterance. 
Vox populi vow Dei shall be a prophecy: it 
shall mean that theology and its philosophy 
began to speak as God would have them speak, 
from the time when the people began to speak 
them. Theologians must not impose inferential 
doctrines upon us a3 knowable, to be defended 
by a declaration that we cannot make an object 
of thought of the God out of whose Word the 
said doctrines are strained and stretched. Phi- 
losophers, if they will raise an altar to the 
“Unknowable,” must find more rational mate- 
rials than the “necessity” of all that they are 
constrained to condemn in the popular creeds. 
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FINE ARTS 
a 
ART IN BERLIN. 
Sept. 29, 1862. 

Havine seen the Berlin Exhibition of Modern 
Pictures, a word or two concerning it may not be 
unacceptable,—many words not being needed, for 
the display is anything but rich. The great his- 
torical efforts, some of which have been sent from 
other towns, and the portraits, may be collectively 
passed over as mediocre at best. Even Diisseldorf 
yields nothing comparable to its contributions in 
former years. What is best, takes the unpretend- 
ing form of small, grave and picturesque subjects, 
or of landscape. To proceed alphabetically, Herr 
Achenbach (of Diisseldorf) is heavier and more 
gloomy in colour than his wont, though his subjects 
are Neapolitan landscapes. Herr Amberg exhibits 
not a bad scene from ‘'The Robbers,’ of the lovers 
in the picture-gallery. Herr Arons might have 
worked in M., Plassan’s studio, to judge from the 
taste of some of his female subjects; but he has not 
M. Plassan’s delicate touch and pearly colour. A 
picture by him of two girls in deep mourning is 
more individual and better. Some clever archi- 
tectural pictures of Norman and Belgian towns, by 
M. de Cauwer, of Brussels, must be next mentioned ; 
and then, the picture of the Exhibition,—Zast 
Honours, by M. Cordes, of Weimar. Few modern 
examples of manly pathos in painting exceed this. 
It is a design of a sailor, with a drawn cutlass, 
keeping watch over the drowned body of his supe- 
rior officer, decently laid on the strand, with a flag 
by way of pall. The remains of a wreck are on the 
dark sea; a patch of light struggling through the 
breaking clouds shows a group of sailors and 
landsmen hurrying across the sandhills down to 
the spot. The water, no doubt, is too viscous,— 
the heaven too leathery ; but that rugged, staunch, 
affectionate warder of the dead is a figure, for its 
simplicity of attitude and deep truth of expression, 
to draw tears from the eyes, and not to pass away 
from the memory. The figure is firmly painted, 
too.—All the eight landscapes contributed by Herr 
Eschke, and distributed throughout a suite of 
many rooms, are marked in my Catalogue as 
worthy of attention. He has more of light, air and 
freedom of touch than the majority of his country- 
men: a moonlight picture of the desolate rock of 
Heligoland is particularly good.— Herr Gentz 
exhibits a spirited Mecca caravan. Herr Hilde- 
brand (queere, the same whose excellent portfolio of 
water-colour drawings was much admired in Lon- 
don some years ago?) shows freely-touched and 
natural little pictures of domestic subjects. M. 
Kousemann van Eltey, of Brussels, is clever in his 
low-country landscapes. Herr Friedrich Eduard 
Meyerheim sends a Village School of elaborate 
enamel-finish,—not, therefore devoid of life and 
humour; Herr Franz Meyerheim, Tyrolese sub- 
jects, less painfully elaborate in manner.—Herr 
Ockel might have studied animal painting in the 
school of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s master, M. Troyon, 
so like those artists is he in the low tone of his 
colouring and touch in the treatment of nature, 
animate and inanimate. His Herd Boy is a desir- 
able little picture.—Next to the work by Herr 
Cordes, an Alpine funeral procession by Herr Rief- 





stahl, well composed and pathetic, the melancholy 
sky and the death-white glaciers in harmony with 
the spirit of the scene, would, probably, be the 
picture most coveted by English collectors. Some 
characteristic landscapes, the scene of which is laid 
in Eastern Prussia, by Herr Scherres, of Dantzic, 
are not to be overlooked, as having a physiognomy 
of their own, welcome in days when sundry elected 
spots of the North and the South are trodden bare 
by painter pilgrims.—Besides the above, I find 
noted a Foul- Weather Landscape, by Herr Schmidt; 
two extremely curious and picturesque interiors of 
public buildings in Dantzic, by Herr Carl Schultz; 
and a work or two besides, which a passing visitor 
is only on recollection made aware of by the margin 
of his Catalogue. I may—I must—have passed 
unseen and unmentioned other paintings of merit, 
but cannot, even with this proviso, help agreeing 
with the verdict of the inhabitants of this critical 
capital, that the Exhibition is below the average of 
Prussian Exhibitions. Cc. 





Finr-Art Gossrp.—Mr. Noble, whose appoint- 
ment to execute the memorial statue of Prince 
Albert at Manchester we noticed last week, is also 
commissioned for that at Salford, which will be 
pendant to that of the Queen in Peel Park. 

Mr. Scott's restoration of the Church of St. 
Mary-in-the-Castle, Dover, has been completed. 
This most interesting edifice was at one time, 
quite of recent date, used as a coal-cellar, and was 
beyond even the uses of that low office, being roof- 
less. Mr. Scott has performed his office with much 
courage, in leaving the most ancient portions of the 
structure—e. g., the brick arches and stone window- 
dressings—without plaster or other covering, so 
that their peculiarities may be seen. 

Mr. Slater, being engaged in the restoration of 
West Weston Church, Sussex, has discovered some 
wall-paintings of extreme interest. Their subjects 
comprise a ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ ‘ Scourging,’ 
‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ ‘Christ’s Charge to 
Peter and to Paul,’ and a ‘ Crucifixion.’ There is 
an Agnus Dei, adored by angels, in the ordinary 
place over the chancel-arch; over the north porch, 
a ‘Judgment.’ In the soffit of the unmoulded 
chancel-arch are medallions containing emblems of 
the Seasons ; and on one of the jambs of the same 
arch is a representation of a female figure in pre- 
sence of a demon, from which she is recoiling. It 
is evident from the remains, says our authority, 
the Builder, that the church was once entirely 
covered with such pictures. These works seem 
generally to have been set out without any orna- 
mental border or geometrical boundary forms. 
Those on the north side are arranged in two corners, 
one above the other, and separated by a band of 
inscription written in Latin hexameters. These 
inscriptions occur immediately under the wall-plate, 
so that they refer always to the picture immediately 
beneath. Such arrangements must recall to our 
readers’ minds the simple system of the early Ita- 
lian painters, seen, amongst other examples, in the 
Chapel of Giotto at Assisi. 

In referring to the manner in which the splendid 
windows of York Minster have been cased exte- 
riorly with cast-glass, we have regretted exceed- 
ingly that such a material should be used, which is 
of a deep greenish hue, so as to destroy the whole 
harmony of the coloured glass seen from within. 
It is bad enough that the reveals of the windows 
exteriorly should be filled up, to the serious injury 
of the appearance of the whole building. Such is 
the case to an extent our readers will hardly credit. 
Even if we admit that such protection is de- 
manded, it is beyond patience that the gross 
blunder of using green instead of pure white glass 
—a mere question of trifling expense—to cover 
the glorious old work should be persisted in. We 
beg to assure those persons who may have charge 
of work like this, and be inclined to under-estimate 
the importance of such an error, that the glass they 
heedlessly mar is a result of the diligent study of a 
difficult art, followed through several generations 
of men who were Jiterally ‘‘ bred up to it,” in the 
strictest sense of the words. Let us add, that these 
works possess a beauty we cannot hope to rival but 
afterasimilar process has been gone through. Grate- 
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ful for the preservation of such works, let us entreat 
a little consideration of their proper character as 
originally produced. 

In noticing, last week, the restoration of the 
Chapter-house of Worcester Cathedral, now in 
hand, which has been long used as a library for the 
Cathedral, we omitted to point out a difficulty 
created by the sagacious destroyers of the Guesten 
Hall. What will they do with the books, many of 
great value, removed temporarily from the Chapter- 
house to the Edgar Tower? Surely these cannot 
remain in the Edgar Tower, or be re-placed in the 
restored Chapter-house. Would not the Guesten 
Hall have made a noble library, with a roof far 
more beautiful than that which spans Juxon’s 
Library in Lambeth Palace? and might it not 
have been restored at a far smaller cost than that 
of erecting a new one? 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—+— 


ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Garden, under the 


OYAT 
tetcseor W. Harrison, Sole 


anagement of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Tessees. Arrangements for the Week. During the week the fol- 
lowing eminent Artistes will appear:— Miss Louisa Pyne, Ma- 
dame Laura Baxter,-Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Miss Sara 
Dobson, and Mdlle. Parepa; Messrs. Santley, Geo: Perren, H. 
Corri, John Rouse, W. H. Weiss and W. Harrison. Conductor, 
Mr. Alfred Mellon.—On Monday, October 6, Balfe’s Grand Opera. 
SATANELLA. On Tuesday, October 7, Thursday, October 9, and 
Saturday, October 11, Balfe’s Popular Opera, THE PURITAN’S 
DAUGHTER. On Wednesday, October 8, Wallace’s Grand Opera, 

ANA. On Friday, October 10, Meyerbeer’s Romantic 
Opera, DINORAH. 

Commence at Eight. Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to 4l. 48.; 
Orchestra Stalls, 10s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 48.; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 18.—The Box-Office 
open daily from Ten till Five, under the direction of Mr. J. 
Parsons. No.charge for Booking, or Fees to Box-keepers. No 
restriction to full Evening Dress. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
Berlin, September, 1862. 

Tue following memoranda, made during a 
fortnight’s glimpse at one or two German towns, 
are, of necessity, “‘ the slightest of the slight.” 

The Opera-house in Berlin, apparently, still keeps 
some of its old traditions—among others, liberality 
in all matters appertaining to stage direction. The 
works given are mounted with sufficient luxury, 
some of which could be well spared, were the funds 
sustaining it spent on objects of greater intrinsic 
importance. In a theatre on such a footing, there 
ought to be no such performances possible as one 
of ‘ Der Freischiitz’ which I heard there, ventured 
by an Agatha, an Aunchen and a Maz as innocent 
of every idea and precept of the singer’s art as if 
they had come out of the music-loft of some village 
church in the obsolete days of noisy and drawling 
unisonal psalmody. ‘They were, nevertheless, ap- 
plauded and called for by the indulgent audience. 
The Caspar, Herr Fricke, was better. He is young, 
of a good presence, acts well, and possesses a tuneful 
bass voice; but this, it may be feared, is on the 
road to ruin. Every passage is forced out by him, 
not delivered—to which evil practice there can be 
but one sequel and issue. The orchestra is weak 
in its stringed instruments, and its conductor, Herr 
Taubert, is either tired of ‘Der Freischiitz,’ and 
therefore allowed his band to be slovenly, or else 
he is not a good conductor. From the general 
absence of accent, and neglect of the closing note 
of every bar (a habit not uncommon with those 
imperfectly gifted with nice rhythmical sense), I 
suspect the latter may be the case. The chorus is 
not as good nor as sure as the Carlsruhe chorus. 
Donizetti’s best serious opera, ‘La Favorite,’ is 
given very lamely, with omissions (in the fourth 
act especially) which betrayed, not merely disregard 
of Italian effect, but also of German power to please. 
Why, for instance, seeing that so much store is set 
on the chorus in this country, should some of the 
most picturesque portions of the Monastery music 
have been suppressed? The principal male singers 
were very poor, and evaded a large part of their task 
by singing the cantabiles with a slipshod secrecy 
which, however favourable to the concealment of 
their want of skill, was destructive of the composer’s 
intentions. The Leonora, Mdlle. D’Ahna, is young 
and inexperienced, but her appearance is pleasing ; 
her mezzo-soprano voice, a good one, has received 
some training, and there is nothing to offend in her 
acting. In a more favourable atmosphere she might 
become a good singer. It will be hard for her to 
improve, if compelled habitually to appear before 








an audience so deficient in discrimination as that 
of the Prussian capital. 

The ‘“cynosure,” meanwhile, of Berlin opera- 
goers, who flock to the theatre to be amused, and 
not to seek for ideas in dreary modern works, where 
no ideas exist, is Mdlle. Lucca—a lady as potent as 
Malle. Léwe was a score of years ago. In stature 
and stage-behaviour she is not unlike Mdlle. Picco- 
lomini, but greatly inferior to that little lady as 
an actress. Her voice, which is strong and exten- 
sive in compass, reaching to E in alt by its pea-hen 
tone (no other epithet presents itself), recalls that 
of Mdlle. Anna Zerr; but that lady, if not charm- 
ing, was, at least, honest in her execution. This 
cannot be said of Mdlle. Lucca, who avoids, yet is 
complete in, no passage of voluble brilliancy, and 
already is uncertain as to intonation. Herr Vielka, 
in M. Meyerbeer’s ‘Camp of Silesia,’ was a poor 
and pretending exhibition, though quoted as if it 
had been a choice display of Art by a Sontag or a 
Lind. Nothing could be less satisfactory to the 
ear than the entire execution of this opera. The 
elegant duett and effective finale to the first act, 
and the charming trio in the third (not introduced 
into ‘ L’Etoile’), could hardly be followed, so 
incompetent are those to whom they were intrusted. 
The trio with two flutes was a piece of discord 
rather than cunning dialogue. Even the military 
choruses in the Camp Act were weak and 
insipid. M. Meyerbeer’s music bears such disre- 
spectful handling worse than most; nor will the 
squadrons of accurately dressed and accoutred 
supernumeraries on the stage pacify the ear, which 
becomes irritated by the inefficiency and the pre- 
tension of those to whom the principal interest of 
the story and the music is confided. 

The repertory still continues to be the strong 
point of the Berlin Opera-house. During the few 
past and coming weeks might and are to be heard, 
in addition to the operas specified, Spontini’s 
‘ Nourmahal,’ Gluck’s ‘ Armida,’ among the fare- 
well representations of Madame Késter, with whom 
the faéry opera may for a time vanish, no successor 
appearing in the horizon ; and Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus,’ 
for which work it has been necessary to recall 
Madame Jackmann-Wagner, although she has 
left the musical stage in consequence of the total 
failure of her voice, and, like our Mrs. Cibber, in 
similar circumstances, taken to tragic acting. Any- 
how, it appears to matter little whether there be 
style or no style, method or no method, voice 
in or voice out of tune, provided the demanded 
amount of noise be emitted and the action be busy. 
Much lower the requisitions of taste cannot fall. 


The number of second-class theatres here, has | 


increased greatly during the last fifteen years. In 
some I hear of winter Italian operas, given with 
the solo parts in the Southern language and the 
choruses in German! If we poor English permitted 
such practices, how our cousins would stare! At 
the second opera-house, Herr Wachtel (whose 
beautiful tenor voice has small chance of being set 
in its place) is singing in ‘Fra Diavolo.’ To another 
minor establishment, M. Offenbach’s farce-operas 
are imported from ‘Les Bouffes Parisiennes.’ 
Nothing like home comedy in music appears to 
have succeeded, since Nicolai’s death at least. 
While the managements of the Berlin theatres 
are so strenuously working out the hopeless task of 
giving musical dramas without adequate singers, 
and while, betwixt this incompatibility and the 
noxious influence of false principles paraded as dis- 
coveries, public taste suffers, Berlin has still its 
own quieter musical parishes, in which a love of 
what is sterling in composition and excellent in 
performance flourishes unobtrusively and whole- 
somely. Herr Liebig’s Symphony Concerts, which 
were originated some fifteen years ago, and are 
given on the cheapest possible scale of admission, 
are of the very highest merit. This is the programme 
of a sixpenny entertainment at which I was present 
in the Sommer-salon:—Overture, ‘ Idomeneus,’ 
Mozart; Symphony, c minor, Spohr; Overture, 
‘Elise,’ Cherubini; Romance, Schwantzer; Over- 
ture, ‘Euryanthe,’ Weber; Symphony, F major, 
Beethoven. The Sommer-salon, a cool, cheerful 
room in three divisions, decorated in the best taste, 
was filled by a burgher audience of some eight hun- 
dred strong, most prepossessing in appearance, in 


attention, and in refinement of behaviour; an au- 
dience worth pleasing, by the best offerings. Herr 
Liebig’s band consists of forty-five performers. I 
have never heard such symphony - playing for 
many a long day, nor German symphonic music 
more competently conducted, with due ease, ex- 
pression, breadth and spirit. The following has 
been the repertory of the year:—The nine sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, all his overtures, his music 
to ‘Egmont’ and to ‘ The Ruins of Athens,’ entire; 
also his ‘Septuor ’"—twelve symphonies by Mozart, 
all his overtures, and three unpublished marches— 
choice pieces by Bach and Gluck—eighteen sym- 
phonies by Haydn—three symphonies by Spohr 
(including ‘The Power of Sound ’)—Schubert’s 
Symphony in c major, Schumann’s in B flat major 
—all the overtures of Weber, of Mendelssohn, and 
his symphonies also, and his ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ music—all the overtures of Cherubini— 
the triumphal symphony of Titus Ulrich, with 
lighter music! It is impossible for an Englishman 
to draw out such a list, and to recall the unimpeach- 
able excellence and finish of a performance which 
may be fairly accepted as a specimen, without 
shame at the contrast presented by such liberality 
of classical repertory, and such perfect execution 
under conditions so limited, with the narrow and 
unsatisfactory proceedings of our costly and once 
far-famed Philharmonic Society. Cc. 





SapLEr’s WELLS.—On Saturday, this theatre 
re-opened for the winter season, but not under the 
direction of Mr. Phelps. Miss Catherine Lucette, 
who had experimented on the management in the 
summer season, and, as stated by Capt. Rhys from 
the stage, at a considerable loss, retains possession 
of the house to carry out an entirely new purpose 
in respect to it,—not the revival of Shakspearian 
drama, but the production of new pieces, chiefly 
of a light and drawing-room kind. Many of these 
are the production of Capt. Rhys himself, and one 
of them was produced on Saturday, under the title 





of ‘The Double Courtship,’ in which he and Miss 
| Lucette sustained the two principal characters, 
| which were furnished with songs and duetts for the 

occasion. Previous to this piece, a new three-act 
drama was also produced, said to have been com- 
posed by Mr. Adolphe Faucquez, but showing 
signs of a practised hand not at all reconcileable 
with an unknown name. The title is ‘ Clouds and 
Sunshine of a Life,’ the last three words distin- 
guishing it from two or three pieces already in 
possession of the former part of the title. The 
new drama may boast a domestic interest, which 
is well worked out in the main, though the prin- 
cipal figure in it, that of James Clark, the unfortu- 
nate banker, might have been, what is technically 
called, written up with advantage. The part was 
well played by Mr. Forrester, a young and pleasing 
actor, who is rising in his profession. The mis- 
fortunes of Mr. Clark arise from the misconduct 
of his partner, John Charlton (Mr. Edgar), who, to 
prevent a temporary stoppage of the house, forges 
some acceptances, which are immediately detected. 
The delinquent escapes, taking with him a large 
sum of money, and leaves Clark to meet, as an 
accomplice, the consequences of his crime. The 
father of the latter, in an interview with the 
officers, passes himself off for his son, whose escape 
he provides for, and then commits suicide, in order 
to turn the suspicion on himself. Eighteen years 
afterwards, Clark is found under the name of 
Neville, acting the part of servant to his own wife 
and son (the latter being ignorant of the relation- 
ship), when Charlton turns up again, under the 
name of Sir Herbert Aubrey. Mrs. Clark has taken 
the name of Mrs. Wharton, and their son, as Alfred 
Wharton (Mr. A. Montague), is about to be married 
to the widow, Mrs. Fortescue (Miss F. Rivers). 
They are about tointrust thesum of 800/., belonging 
to the lady, to the supposed Sir Herbert, to invest in 
some shares, when Neville denounces him asa fraudu- 
lent person. Alfred is disgusted with his mother’s 
servant taking the liberty of interfering ; but other 
evidence arriving to cast doubt on the transaction, 
Alfred’s confidence is restored in Neville, whom he 
intrusts with the key of the cabinet in order to 
take the money to the bank on the morrow. 
Aubrey, alias Charlton, however, effects a robbery 
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of the money, and is encountered by Neville, whom 
he seriously wounds in the contest. Alfred’s doubts 
of Neville return, and the police detective, who has 
to investigate the circumstances of the robbery, 
intensifies them by identifying Neville with Clark, 
the suspected forger. But one Pygmalion Crayon 
(Mr. Lewis Ball), a half-mad artist, had witnessed 
@ portion of the encounter with the thief, and 
though he had seen the back only of the latter, 
identifies it as that of Sir Herbert Aubrey. 
Charlton is thus brought to justice, and Clark’s 
character is ultimately freed from all imputation 
of his partner's crime. He is accordingly able to 
acknowledge his son without involving him in the 
disgrace of adoubtful transaction, and can hold up 
his head again in society. The new drama was 
completely successful ; and the result was due not 
a little to the excellent acting of Mr. Lewis Ball, 
who, as the eccentric artist, contrived to make 
himself the principal character. 








Otympic.— The powerful drama of ‘ Daddy 
Hardacre’ was revived on Monday; and Mr. 
Robson re-appeared in the character of Adam, and 
gave to the delineation all the force of his genius. 
Not a point was missed; and the man, in whom 
love of gold contends with paternal affection, stood 
before us, suffering all the agony of a mighty 
conflict,—tragic in its depth, though bounded 
within the limits of a narrow mind. This limita- 
tion constitutes the comic aspect of the character, 
which thus continually qualifies the serious emo- 
tion. Both are harmoniously blended by author 
and actor ; and by the latter so perfectly illustrated 
with befitting tones and gestures, that as a stage- 
work of Art it stands unrivalled. Mr. Kean’s 
Louis the Eleventh comes nearest to it, but is too 
obviously acting. Mr. Robson effectually conceals 
his art. All is apparently spontaneous nature. 
Yet is the minutest touch, the slenderest motion, 





doubtless, a ‘‘ foregone conclusion,”—the result of | 
study directed by intelligence and conscious 
judgment. 








Mvsicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—What with | 
Mr. Mayleson’s supplementary Italian Operas, 
Mr. Martin’s Oratorios, and the early commence- 
ment of the Royal English Opera season, there 
has been small rest for artists or for ears in 
London this autumn, and the commencement of 
the canonical winter is now only a few weeks dis- 
tant. It is said that Herr Joachim intends for 
the present to remain in England. 

The French journals announce that Madame 
Alboni is about to retire from the stage, without, 
however, taking formal farewell, and not until 
after she has sung during another season in Eng- 
land. 

The Indépendance Belge declares that M. Réty, 
the manager of the ThéAtre Lyrique, of Paris, has 
found an attraction of real value and promise in a 
new grand opera, ‘Roland & Roncevaux,’ by M. 
Mermet. A work of less pretension, by the same 
composer, ‘ Saul,’ was given some years ago, at the 
Grand Opéra, during the reign there of Madame 
Stoltz. 

M. le Comte Walewski, under whose superinten- 
dence theatrical affairs in France fall, has been 
coming to the aid of provincial managers, whom 
the system of late followed in the approval and rejec- 
tion of new musical performers has placed in great 
difficulties. The subscribers to theatres, it is 
pleaded, have abused their privilege of contest and 
dismissal of probationers allowed three trials, to 
such an excess, that it has become next to impossi- 
ble to form a working company, and this in days 
when dramatic singers of merit are becoming rarer 
and rarer, and the demands on their skill more and 
more exigent. The opera warfare of partisanshi 
which of late has become riotous to brutality 
no longer to be permitted. The postulants are to 
be allowed a month’s trial, and then the approval or 
disapproval of the play-going public is to be tested 
by polling votes. 

This week, the Stadt-Theater at Hamburg 
announced the fiftieth performance of M. Gounod’s 
‘ Faust.’ 















To CorRESPONDENTS.—E. Y.—F. C cC—J. H. R— 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 10s. with numerous Illustrations, 


PRE-HISTORIC MAN: 


RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION IN THE OLD AND THE NEW WORLD. 
By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., 


Professor of History and English Literature in University College, Toronto ; 
Author of ‘The Archeology and Pre-historic Annals of Scotland,’ &c, 


This day, in crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
ON MATTER AND ETHER; 
Or, THE SECRET LAWS OF PHYSICAL CHANGE. 


By the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, Rector of Kelshall ; 
Author of ‘ The Difficulty of Belief,’ &c, 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE: 


From the best English Hymn Writers. Selected and arranged by ROUNDELL PALMER. 


With Vignette by WooLNeR engraved by JEENS. (Immediately. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP IN THE HICHLANDS. 


By P. G. HAMERTON. 





In a few days will be published, a New and Cheaper Edition, handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, with Vignette 
and Frontispiece on Steel, from Designs by the Author, engraved by C. H. JEENs, 18mo. price 4s. Gd. 


THE LADY OF LA CARAYE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
DEDICATED TO THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 


** The poem is a pure, tender, touching tale of pain, sorrow, love, duty, piety, and death........ The moral is unim- 
peacbable, the characters are uniformly good. The me!ancholy inspired by ‘ The Lady of La Garaye,’ far from being of 


| a depressing kind, is the most soothing, elevated, and hallowing state of feeling which, at seasons of trial, can possess 






the heart and soul of man.”—Edinburgh Review, 
** Among the Christmas books of the year, we do not believe that there is to be found a volume more beautiful in 
appearance or more deserving to be read than this.”—Times. 
**Rich in imagery, excellent in versification, and pervaded by a reverential tenderness which is irresistibly touch- 
ing.”—Daily News. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A GOVERNMENT MISSION TO THE VITIAN OR FIJIAN GROUP. 
By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Ph.D. F.L.S. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND, 
EMPEROR OF THE ROMANS. 


From Chronicles and Documents published within the last Ten Years. 


By T. L. KINGTON, M.A., 
Of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 
*,* This Work has an important bearing on the questions of our age. It sets before us the causes of the present 
disunion of Germany; it introduces us toa monarch who, as the promoter of Italian unity, was honoured with the 
especial enmity of the Papacy. (In November. 


BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD 
AND EVIL. 


With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Camb. 
With a Vignette after Woolner’s Statue of Bacon. [Nearly ready 


—* This Volume will form part of the ‘‘Gotpzn Treasury SERIES.” 


AN ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., 


Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, formerly Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. [Tmmeliutely- 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE TWO CATHERINES. A NOVEL. 


(Immediately. 
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“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—Shakespeare. 
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Now Ready, 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, containing 
A LARGE PORTION OF 


NO NAME, 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, by WILKIE COLLINS, 


And Articles on the following Subjects:— 


ADVENTURE.—Kit Butler from Boonville. Aboard the Constellation. From the Black | MENTAL PHENOMENA.—Fanciful Insanity. Mediums under other Names. Strange 
Rocks on Friday. Wrecked on Island Number Ten. An Escape from Siberia. and yet True. Spirit-Rapping Imposture [Small-Beer Chronicles]. 


Under the Leads. A Day’s Rabbit Shooting. Out in Oregon. Over the Ice. is i 
MILITARY AND NAVAL LIFE—Aboard an Emigrant Ship. A Yarn from a Russian 


AGRICULTURAL LIFE —Pinchback’s Cottage. Pinchback’s Amusements. The Farm Sailor. Soldiers’ Leisure Hours. Committed to the Deep. Court-Martial Findings. 
chem Geese. Shiny ating, MUSIC.—The Sentiments of Martha Jones. 
AMERICA.—Diary of a Confederate Boy. A French View of Stars and Stripes. NATURAL HISTORY.—Larks on the Wing. Gentle Spring. Poison Proof. Summer. 


ART.—Mr. Leech’s Gallery. Cat Stories. Cherries. A Gossip about Flowers. 


POETRY.—The Dead Pope. Violets. A Paneful Catastrophe. A Scandinavian Legend. 
April. Ashwell Thorpe. A Roman Tomb. Droppings. Side by Side. Reliques. 
Imperishable. Castle Clare. Boating. From the Wilds. Song of the Flirt. 
Heath and Mountain. 


BIOGRAPHY.—Singing to some Purpose [Memoirs of Farinelli]. A Literary Life [Leigh 
Hunt]. Three Refugees. Pierre Gringoire’s Mirror. A Terrible Old Lady [Char- 
lotte Elizabeth of Bavaria]. Balloon Mad [Cocking]. 


SR Serene ae. : RUSSIA.—The Yeamscheek. Hunting. Clubs. Serfs, A Look round the Chureh. A 
CIVIL SERVICE.—Official Flags. Card-Playing Priest. The Bath. The Horse that came in with the Dessert. House- 
keeping. A Cook of the Old Faith. Wolves. The Tragedy of the White Village. 
COMMERCE.—Business in the Black Forest. Light Wines. 
% . SOCIAL LIFE.—What Might Have Been. The Carte de Visite. Notes of Interrogation. 
CRIME.—A French Wolf. Thuggee in Ireland. Gone to Jail. Putting on the Screw. The Polite World’s Nunnery. Hail Columbia—Square! 
> ; a ; The Bemoaned Past. Buttons. The Small Hours. My Nephew’s Collection [The 
° ASHION.— dN . 

’ neat Postage-Stamp Mania]. Dead and (Gone) Shots. How Professor Gaster Lectured 


FRANCE.—Not a Hundred Years Ago. Infallibility at Toulouse. Perplexing Parisians a Ghost. Small-Beer Chronicles. Curiosities of Parish Book-Keeping. Sunday at 
[Canler’s Memoirs.] A Judicial Error. the Crystal Palace. 

INDIA.—The Great Shoe Question. Punch in India. SPORTING.—Two Dog Shows. Rabbit Shooting. 

INDUSTRY.—Long-Sea Telegraphs. An Elastic Trade. TALES.—Out of the House of Bondage. Gigantic Attraction. Pursued by P. W. Worse 


Wi beth’s. The Ohio Oil Well. Red-Cape. Solid Reasons. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—A South Kensington Legend. Ignoramus at the nemiibramieennaees aati . . 


International Exhibition. Our Greatness at the Great Exhibition : Our Littleness | THE TURF.—The Training Stable. 


ttl secs i 4 ; 
Se en TOPOGRAPHY.—The Japanese at Home. The Norfolk Deluge. The Negro Republic 





ITALY.—Italian Nightmares. My Dungeons. Italian Sailors. The Country of Masa- [Liberia]. Up and Down in the Great Sun Garden. [St. John’s, Borneo.] 
iello. 
niello TRAVEL.—Russian Travel. How Clubs Treat Ladies in Russia. A Home among the 
LAW.—Transfer of Colonial Land. The Statute Book. Inns of Court. Examine the Tamarack Swamps. A Curious Marriage Ceremony. Mrs. Mohammed Bey “‘ At 
Prisoner. The Royal Marriage Act. English and Irish Juries. Home.” 
LITERATURE.—Tragic Case of a Comic Writer. Perverted Ingenuity. VOLUNTEERING.—The Chicklebury Silver Cup. 





The Previous Volumes include the following Novels:— 


VOLS. VOLS. 
land2. A TALE OF TWO CITIES, by Cuar.es iain! 4and 5, GREAT EXPECTATIONS, by Cuartes Dickens, 


2... 3. THE WOMAN IN WHITE, by Wirxie Cottins. AND 
3...4. A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFES ROMANCE, by|5 ... 6. A STRANGE STORY, by Sir Epwarp Butwer 
CHARLES LEVER. LYTTON. 
BESIDES 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE, A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA, and TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND, 
being the extra Double Numbers, price 4d. each, for Christmas. 





‘ALL THE YEAR ROUND?’ is published also in Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., and in Monthly Parts, 
At 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, LONDON, W.C.; and by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW CLASSICAL WORKS. 


This day, in 1 vol. 12mo. boards, price 2s. 


[HE ANTIGONE of SOPHOCLES; with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. MTLERS to the Use of 
Schools and Universities. By the Rev. J. MILNER, B.A., late 
Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Chaplain in the Royal 


— Forming a NEW VOLUME of 
WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. _ 


This day, in 1 vol. 12mo. boards, price 1s. 6d. 


HE HECUBA and MEDEA of EORI- 
PIDES. Chiefly from the Text of Dindorf. With English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, for the Use of Schools. By W. 
BROWNRIGG SMITH, M.A. F.R.G.S., Head-Master of the 
City of London Freemen‘s Orphan School. 
Forming a NEW VOLUME of 
WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 











This day, in 1 vol. 12mo. boards, price 1s. 


SCHYLI PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
The Prometheus Bound of Zschylus, from the Text of 
Dindorf’s Third Edition. Edited, with English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, M.A., Trans- 
lator of Babrius, Theocritus, Hesiod, &c., and formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Forming a NEW VOLUME of 
WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 








This day, in 1 vol. 12mo. limp cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


ADDON’S RUDIMENTARY ARITH- 
METIC. For the Use of Schools and Self-instruction. A 
New Edition, revised and corrected, with Additions and nume- 
rous Examples. By ABRAHAM ARMAN, Schoolmaster of 
Thurleigh, Ss. 
Forming a NEW VOLUME of 
WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


This day, in 1 vol. 12mo. limp cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


EY to HADDON’S ARITHMETIC; con- 
taining Answers to all that Work, and Solutions of all 
such Exercises as are likely to present any difficulty. By ABRA- 
HAM ARMAN, Schoolmaster, Thurleigh, Beds. 
Forming a NEW VOLUME of 
WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


Londorf: Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, [vy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





Nearly ready, with numerous Illustrations, in 1 vol. 12mo. limp 
cloth, price 1s. 


HE HANDBOOK of the TELEGRAPH: 

a Comprehensive Guide to Telegraphy, Telegraph Clerk’s 
Remembrancer, and Guide to Candidates for Emplo yment in the 
ee Service. Containing Suggestions to Applicants, and a 
series of Instructions in Telegraphy, including the Formation of 
the Single and Double Needle,and Printing Alphabets, Numerals, 
Annotation, Signalling and Accounts; with Explanations of the 
Forms in use, copious Exercises and Examples, Rules, Regula- 
tions, By-Laws, &c.; to which is added, a List of Telegraph Com- 
panies, Extent of Lines and Chief Offices; the whole combining a 
variety of useful and interesting Information to the General 
Reader, and constituting a valuable Companion to the Telegraph 
—_, By R. BOND, Author of ‘The Guide to Railway Situa- 


— Forming a NEW VOLUME of 
WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. vee limp cloth, illustrated with 
13g 


REATISE on the MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY of the STATIONARY, MARINE and LOCO- 
MOTIVE ENGINES; with Rules in Words at length, and 
Examples worked out for the use of Practical Men; forming an 
easy Introduction to the more Abstruse Parts of the Theory of 
this important Subject. By T. BAKER, C.E., Author of * Theo- 
dolite Surveying and Levelling,’ ‘ Railway Engineering,’ ‘ Land 
and Engineering Surveying,’ and numerous other Works in 

Weale’s Series. 

Forming a NEW VOLUME of 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


_London : Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


METROPOLITAN LOCAL ACTS. 





This day, in 1 vol. 12mo. limp cloth, price 1s. 


HE METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGE- 

int MENT AMENDMENT ACT, 1862. With Notes and an 
ndex. 
London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


This day, Fifth Edition, with Additions, 12mo. limp cloth, 
price is. 6d 


TXHE METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGE- 
MENT ACT, 1862. Also, the last Pauper Removal Act, and 

the Parochial A t Act, comprehending all that is essential 

for the use of Members of Parish Vestries and the Local Mana- 

gers of the Metropolis. 

re London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 








In 1 vol. 12mo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
TXHE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
With Notes, Index and Engravings, by DAVID GIBBONS, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Special Pleader, and R. HESKETH, 
q., Architect and District Surveyor. 
London; Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


\ ANUAL of VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
By WILLICK DICK, Professor of Veterinary Surgery to 
the Highland Society of Scotland, &c. 5 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London ; Longman & Co. 


TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 


Now Published, _ R 
Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, and varnished, price 88. 6d. 


A CHROMO-GENEALOGICAL CHART of 
BIBLE HISTORY, from Adam to A.D. 100, showing the 
Origin of Nations after the Deluge, &c. 


53 by 29 inches. 
. Also, Just published, 
12mo. cloth, pp. 272, price 2s. 6d. 


NATURE’S NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The True Model for a National Education. 
By JAMES GALL, Senior. 

**We recommend Mr. Gall’s experiment to the careful perusal 
of Her Majesty's Committee of Council on Education, Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, parochial Clergymen, and all 
other kinds of Clergymen who claim or exercise the right of super- 
intending Schools, Teachers who have the art, but desire to know 
something of the science of teaching, and all people who want to 
get right notions on the most important of all subjects. 








On one large Diagram, 


ATLASES LATELY PUBLISHED. 


THE SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
8. 
Royal 4to. Cloth, containing 31 Maps, printedin colour .. 3 6 
0. do. Maps 0. ee so 2 © 
Do. BLANK MAP ATLAS, 11 Maps, meridian 
lines only es oe bie a . - 1 0 


Gall & Inglis, 6, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Houlston & Wright, London. 


WokrkKS 


GOURDS for the MANY: How to Grow and 
Cook Them. Price 2d. 
“ Miss Maling’s tract called ‘Gourds for the Many’ contains 
pretty nearly all people want to know.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
“*We donot think any one seeking information upon this sub- 
ject can do better than consult this pamphlet.”—Daily News. 
FLOWERS for WINTER GARDENS in 
TOWN or COUNTRY: What to Grow and How. Price 2d. 


‘* By the practice of the plain directions set before the readers 
of this brochure there is no reason why any window should not be 
adorned with bright flowers and green leaves.”—Daily News. 


BIRDS and FLOWERS; or, the Children’s 
Guide to Gardening and Bird-keeping. With a coloured Frontis- 
piece, beautifully bound in cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 

[Nearly ready. 

PLAIN WORDS about COOKERY; with 
Recipes. Price 2d. [Nearly ready. 

Emily Faithfull, Printer and Publisher in_ Ordinary to Her 


Majesty, Victoria Press, Great Coram-street, W.C 

NOTICE—LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, 
by the Author of ‘Aurora Floyd, is NOW 
READY at every Library, in 3 vols. 


il ——— 





by MISS MALING. 








Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF 
LORD MACAULAY. 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A., 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 


“ This ‘ Public Life of Lord Macaulay’ is rendered more valu- 
able from the citations which, with very few exceptions, have 
been taken from writings unknown or practically inaccessible to 
the general reader; and the author has rescued from possible 
oblivion some important fragments, interesting for their intrinsie 
merit and their biographical value.”’—Observer. 


Now ready at every Library, a New Novel, 2 vols., entitled 


TWO LIVES. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


In the press, 2 vols. 
THE LITERATURE OF SOCIETY. 


By Grack WHARTON, 
One of the Authors of ‘ The Queens of Society,’ &c. 


Now ready, uniform with ‘The Little Tour in Ireland,’ with 
Illustrations by Charles Keene, 6s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GRISETTE: 
A TALE OF STUDENT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VAUGHAN. 


Now ready at every Library, 1 vol. 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


By Grorce AuGustus Saba. 





TINSLEY Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 228. 


ORLEY FARM. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


With Forty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 
[Now ready, 


In post 8vo. 


A SAILOR-BOY’S LOG-BOOK 
FROM PORTSMOUTH TO THE PEIHO, 


Edited by WALTER WHITE. 
[Next Wednesday. 


Second Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ La Beata,’ &c. 
[Next Wednesday. 


THE TIMES, September 3rd. 


“‘Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s novel is worthy of its author's name, 
...,What constitutes the charm of the book is, that it is a plain, 
and to all appearance, faithful picture of homely Italian life, 
Hitherto, when the Italian has been introduced into novels, it 
has been either as the lovely, but rather doubtful wife of the 
hero in times gone by, or as the irresistible villain of modern 
life, or yet again, and worst of all, as the inspired artist in a 
rha| ical Art-novel. Here we have the Italian of real life in 
his home, the fat farmer in his poy gig, the merchant over hig 
counter, the housewife bustling about the kitchen fire, the canon 
sipping his wine. This is what we want; and it would seem as if 

ere Mr. Adolphus Trollope has struck out a new path for the 
novelist..... We have the domestic life of the Italian, especially 
as a dweller in towns, painted honestly, with all the local colour- 
ing which belongs it, by a man who knows his subject well. 
We are glad to have the picture; we should be glad to have other 
such scenes, if they displayed equal knowledge ; and we commend 
Mr. Trollope’s example to novelists who are in want of a subject.” 


In post 8vo. price 12s. with numerous Illustrations, 


FRANCATELLIS 
ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 


THE TIMES, September 12th. 


“Under the above abbreviated designation we are ing a 
work the mere title-page of which is a catalogue of culi 
mysteries, and the programme of an exhibition of subtle and 
ambrosial art. ‘The Royal English and Foreign Confectioner,’ 
as this title-page avers, ‘is a practical treatise on the art of con- 
fectionery in a Li hes, comprising ornamental confection- 
ery artificially developed ; different methods of preserving fruits 
fruit pulps, and juices in bottles, the preparation of jams an 
jellies, fruit and other syrups, summer beverages, and a great 
variety of national drinks ; with directions for making dessert 
cakes, plain and fancy bread, candies, bonbons, comfits, spirituous 
essences, and cordials ; also the art of ice-making, and the arra: = 
ment and general economy of fashionable desserts; by Charles 
Elmé Francatelli, pupil to the celebrated Caréme, and late 
Maitre-d’Hétel to Her Majesty the Queen, author of ‘The 
Modern Cook,’ ‘ The Cook’s Guide,’ and ‘Cookery for the Work- 
ing Classes, with numerous illustrations in chromo-lithography;’ 
all of which arcana of modern culinary science are revealed to 
such pensive and inquiring spirits as will ask for the instructive 
volume at Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s..... We shall not affect to 
pass judgment on the vast variety of recipes which remain, and 
which carry out the abundant promise of Francatelli’s title-page. 
It is enough to absolve us from such endless labour to mention 
that the tents of the chapters occupy 15 pages, and that the 
Index, in which the references are printed very closely, com- 
prises upwards of 20 pages, and includes all imaginable products 
of the confectionery art, from * Albert biscuits’ up to ‘ z¢phyrs 
souffiés.’......We salute Mr. Francatelli respectfully in dismiss- 
ing his book; only adding that his recipe for beignets of pine- 
supies. on page 252, is worth all the money which the purc r 

pay for this very opportune volume.” 











3 vols. post Svo. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF 
LONDON; 


Or, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


‘Mr. Ainsworth’s matured experience as a novelist—the un- 
failing accuracy with which he reproduces pictures of the past— 
the life which he imparts to the actors in his well-constructed 
stories, and the moving incidents that fill his es, are safe 
guarantees for the entertainment of every reader.”—Ezaminer. 

“The Tale itself is full of lively interest, and is likely to be a 
general favourite.” —Globe. 


Crown 8vo. price 5s. New and Cheaper Edition, 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
(Next week. 


Forming the NEW VOLUME of CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition of 


OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD WORK. 


By J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. [Next week. 


Forming the NEW VOLUME of CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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[_—_———— one 
Just published, gratis ; or by post for one stamp, price 128. 


ANIELL’S LITERARY and FINE-ART HE EARLY a ‘MIDD - 
mueCEee AST. mf R... © Copelogne of _— =A T ae, © Professor PEA _ ai 
, in various artments 0 rature, Portrai 
Teeful ook J ar ty Picante of Tiseratare, 5 4 ona ion: Bell & Daldy a 138, Fleet-street. 
y ate ont ures, Autographs, Manuscripts, &., ON SALE, at very ROUTLEDGE’S FIVE-SHILLING POETS.—NEW VOL. 
moderate petoes. by EpwArp Danie, 53, Mortimer-street, Caven- In feap. 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth, gilt edges, 
Cas bad of this Catalogue is in preparation, and will be published TT E POETICAL WORKS of W.C. — 
eons. NETT, Author of ‘ Baby May,’ ‘ The Worn Wedding-R: 
&e. Now first Collected, Classified, and Revised by the yd 
With a Steel Portrait and Illustrations, by J. D. Watson. 








BY THE REV. OSWALD COCKAYNE, M.A. 


GEINTE MARHERETE MEIDEN ant Recently issued in this Series :-— 
_—— Se er LEIGH HUNT'S POEMS. Edited by Taony- 


SP and SPARROW; or, English Roots in 
the GREEK, LATIN and HEBREW. 8yo. pp. 360, price 
Parker, Son & 
4 NGLO- SAXON NARRATIVNCVLE. 
8yo. pp. 90, price 5s. The Price will soon be raised. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. Portrait and LIllus- 
trations. 


PERCE’ RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH 
London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 











In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait and graphic Illustrations, 


*““CHRISTOPHER NORTH:” 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN WILSON, 
LATE PROFESSOR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
Compiled from Family Papers ang other sources, by his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 


Edinburgh: Epwonston & Doveras. London: Hamitton & Apams. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Now Ready, in Two Volumes, 


A BAD BEGINNING. 


A Story of a French Marriage. 
Smiru, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPASDIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


—@——_ 





In the Press, and will be published early in October, in One Volume, 4to. uniformly bound with the 
Work, price 10s. 


A SYNOPTICAL INDEX 


TO THE FOUR DIVISIONS 


OF THE 


ENCLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


‘*A rew words of explanation of the nature, and the mode of using this Synoptical Index, for instant reference to 
any of the articles contained in the Twenty-two Volumes of the English Cyclopedia, may not be altogether superfluous, 

“In the four columns which each page presents;—of GEoGRAPHY, BioGRaAPHY, NATURAL History, and ARTS AND 
ScieNcEs ;—the words in each Division are arranged in a parallel order, not only as regards the first letter of the alphabet, 
but of the second and third letters, according to the principle pursued in every dictionary. With this Synoptical Index 
on his table, the student will most likely find at once the word he may seek g to his expectation of finding it in 
any one of the Four Divisions, but if it should not there be found, he has only to cast his eye across the other columns, 
and it is immediately presented to his view in its alphabetical parallelism. If the word which he may seek should be 
8 reference, he can immediately turn to the title referred to. In some cases the same word necessarily occurs in two 
Divisions:—thus, ‘ Cotton’ is found in the Division of Natura. History, Vol. II., column 172, and also in that of Ants 
AND Sciences, Vol. LiL, column 249, 

«The construction of the Index upon this plan has been a work requiring great labour and minute care, both in the 
compiler and the printer. The Conductor of the Cycl dia trusts that its usefulness will be generally appreciated; and 
that whilst the separation of the Cyclopedia into Four Divisions has its manifest advantages, the only objection to such 
an arrangement, namely, that it requires some exercise of thought to know in what Division to look for a word, is at 
once obviated by reference to the Synoptical Index.”—Extract from Preface. 














THE EncLisH CycLop2zpt1a is published in Four Divisions, each Division being complete in itself. 
In 4 Vols. cloth, 2/. 2s.; or 2 Vols. half morocco, 2/. 10s. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


In 4 Vols. cloth, 22. 2s.; or 2 Vols. half morocco, 22. 108. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


In 8 Vols. cloth, 4. 16s.; or 4 Vols. half morocco, 5%. 12s, 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF THE CYCLOPZDIA OF 
BIOGRAPHY. ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


*,.* The price of the complete Work, in Twenty-two Volumes, bound in cloth, is 120.; 
and in Double Volumes, half bound in morocco, 141. 4s. 


In 6 Vols. cloth, 3/.; or 3 Vols. half morocco, 3/, 12s. 





Now ready, an entirely new Edition, with 13 plates, 8vo. 11. 18. cl, 
Aseeesres for PRACTICAL MEN; 


a Common-place Boo! 


carefully revised and co b:; 
fessor 0! t Mathematics, Belfast Welles Author of ‘ A Course 





Sentiens : Lockwood & - ” Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


THE MOST POPULAR SERIES OF FRENCH 
SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
Twenty-first Edition, 12mo. 38. 6d. strongly bound, 
E FIVAS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR ; or, 
Grammaire des Grammaires. 


DE FIVAS’ KEY to the FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. 38. 6d. 





reek FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN 
pi <7 Ah seems 13th Edition, 18mo. 28. 6d. 
DE FIVAS’ BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS 
FRANQAIS, Anciens et Modernes. 10th Edition, 12mo. 38. 6d. 
strongly bound. 


DE FIVAS’ INTRODUCTICN & laLANGUE 
FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis. 16th Edition, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. strongly bound. 


DE FIVAS’ LE TRESOR NATIONAL; 
or, Guide to the Translation of English into French at Sight. 
2nd Edition, 12mo. 28. 6d. strongly bound. 


DE FIVAS’ KEY to LE TRESOR NA- 
TIONAL. 12mo. 28. cloth. 

*,* The attenti and Heads of Coll is 
respectfully requested to the above eminently useful Series of 


French ao Books, which have enjoyed an a von 
lari’ ed Prospectu 8 will be sent on application. 


Lackwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 


of School + 








OPTICIANS, 

AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPES, 

&e. &e. 

6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 


LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 


WENHAM’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 





Having increased our facilities for the manu- 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 
practicable, at the cost of 7/. 10s. In the case 
of new Instruments, the extra price will be 


only 61. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK. 


September, 1361. 


CaTALOGUES, giving full particulars respect- 
ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 
on application, or sent post free. 


A CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
Every one should therefore provide against them. 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grauts Policies for Sums from 1002 to 1,000L, assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
An Annee CIENT, of 31. secures 1,0001. in case of Seat by 
N', or a Weekly Allowance of 61. to 
Assured while laid up by Injury. ne Bae 
‘or Forms ropoxal, or any Information, to t! 4 
Apply fr NCIAL AGENTS: the BOOKING CLERKS a 
the RAILWAY STATIONS, 
Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
102,8172, pay been paid by this Company as Compensation for 
56 fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of personal Injury. 








Londoa: Bravsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-strezt, E.C. 


64, Cornhill, E.C, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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DEAN ALFORD’S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
Now ready, in crown 8yo. price 78. 6d. 


ERMONS on CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
preached in Canterbury Cathedral on the Afternoons of the 
Sundays in the Year 1861-62. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, London. 





ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
Lnstituted 1806, 
President—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
Vice-President-JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 


stees. 
Robert. Hanbury, Esq. 
‘ Bonamy Dobree, Esq. 

The London Life Association was established more than fifty 
Meee ago, on the principle of Mutual Assurance, the whole of the 

nefits. being s y the Members assured. The surplus is 
ascertained each year, aud appropriated svulely to a reduction of 
the premiums after seven yearly payments have been made. 

e present rate of reduction be maintained, persons now 
effecting Assurances will be entitled, after seven years, to a 
reduction of 734 per cent, whereby each lvl. of annual premium 
will be reduced to 21. 13s. 

This Society has paid in claims more than 4,330,00°7. 

And policies now in force amounting to 6,500,00vd 

Its accumudated fund exceeds 2,750,0000. 

And its gross income is upwards of 340,0001. 

Assurances may be effected up to 10,0001. on the same life. 

The Society has no agents and allows no commission, never- 
theless the new assurances effected in the last financial year 
ameunted to 321,315, and the new annual premiums to 12,0631. 

EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


. 7 . r 
UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quinquen- 
NIALLY; Polieies will participate at each division, arrer 
THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have been made. 

Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, OR 80 
PRR cest.,of the Profits, according to the conditions contaimed 
in the Suciety’s Prospectus. 

The Premiams required by this Society for insuring youn: 
lives are lower thaa in many other old-established Offices, and 
insurers are fully protected from all risk by aN AMPLE GUARANTEE 
FUND, in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

io charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry or 
Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. A 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, 


Tru 
Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. 
Alfred Head, Esq. 








etuary. 





GUN FIRE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1710. 


Managers. 
CIIARLES RICHARD POLE, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer, 
The Right Hon. W. Beresford, | Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart. 
M.P. Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Hon. P.Pleydell Bouverie,M.P.| Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 
Harry Chester, Esq. I 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. 


Esq. 
Henry Littledale, Esq. 
aikes Currie, Esq. 


Charles K. Littledale, Esq. 

John Drummond, Esq. George Warde Norman, Esq. 

Russell Ellice, Esq. Edward Howley Palmer, Esq. 

Harvie Morton Farquhar, Esq.| Brice Pearse, Esq. 

Capt. H.G. Hamilton, K.N. Lambert Pole, 

William John Hamilton, Esq. | Henry Rich, * 

Joseph Hoare, Esq. Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
Henry R. Tomkinson, Esq. 





fo 


All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies falldue at the Michaelmas Quarter, are hereby reminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street; Craig’s-court, Charing Cross; at No. 40, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the lath day of OCTOBER, 1842, when the fifteen days, allowed by 
this Office, over and above the time for which theyare insured, 
will expire. 

lusurances may be made for more years than one by asingle 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty forevery year, except the first. 

This Uffice insures Property in Foreign Countries, and the Rates 
are r-gulated by the nature of the risks, 

The Duty paid to Government by the Sun Fire Office in 1861 
amounted to 219,2431, 

~pecial Announcement.—The Policies of this Company now 
extend to cover Losses occasioned by Explosion of Gas. 


LLIANCE LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE’ COMPANY. 
Instituted 1324. 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 

LIFE ASSURANCES in a variety of forms fully explained in 
the Company's Prospectus. 

FIRE POLICIES issued at reduced rates for MERCAN- 
TILE ASSURANCES, and at Moprerate Premiums for 
risks, at Home and Abroad. 

F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
i. 4 D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
NOTICE.—The Receipts for Renewals falling due at Michael- 
mas are now ready at the Head Uffice aud Agencies, 
Bartholomew-laue, Bauk. 


‘(HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS £1,350,000, 

LONDON BOARD. 

Sir JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq., and Wm Scholetield, Esq. M.P., 
Deputy-Chairmen. 

William Micnaughtan, Esq. 

Koss D, Mangles, Esq. 
Jame3 Morley, Esq. 
Sir Charies Nicholson, Bart. 


illiam Nicol, Esq. M. 








John Addis, Esq. 

C. S. Butler, Esq. M.P. 

Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq. M.P. 

Sir William P. De Bathe, Bart. 

Henry V. East, Esq. 3 

Edward Huggins, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq., Secretary 

John Laurie, Esq. to the Comyany. 

In 1597 the Duty on Fire Insurances’ in Great Britain paid to 
Goverament by this Company was 32,8¢2/., and in 1861 it was 
61,8330., being an increase in five years of 29,9511. 

In 186v the Fire Premiums were 313,725/.; in 1861 they were 360,1302, 
being an increase inone yearof 46,405. The losses paid amount 
to 2,500,0000., aud all claims are settled with liberality and 
promptitude. 

All FIRE POLICIES falling DUE at MICHAELMAS should 
be RENEWED on or before the lith of October. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 











Now ready at all Libraries, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


H E RM | N I VU Sz. 


T 
A ROMANCE. 
By I. E. 8. 
« ¢Fferminius’ is a romance of the days of the Druids, of unflagging interest from beginning toend. The authors 
style is original, and if he oeeasionally reminds the reader of ‘ Hypatia,’ it is only because in the strife between Paganism 


and Christianity the weapons must needs clash with a similar sound.”—Parthenon. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston & Doucias. London: Hamirtoy, Apams & Co. 





By Her Majesty’s most gracious Permission. 





Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
By MISS FREDERICA ROWAN. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“The circumstances under which this volume has been producgff are very peculiar. A favourite volume with his 
late Royal Highness the Prince Consort was the well-known German work ‘STuNDEN DER ANDACHT,’ which is generally 
ascribed to Zschokke. Some of these Meditations were frequently read by him, as though he had a presentiment of his 
early death. After that sad event the bovk naturally became more than ever endeared to the Queen, who solaced herself 
by making a selection of the greater favourites; these she employed Miss Rowan to translate, and had them printed ing 
volume, of which a small number of copies were circulated, with a notice that the ‘ Meditations’ had ‘ been selected for 
translation by one to whom, in deep and overwhelming sorrow, they had proved a source of comfort and edification.’ 
As the volume is one so eminently calculated to answer this end, it was evident that a much wider circulation was 
desirable than at first contemplated, and accordingly Her Majesty was pleased to give her permission to that effect.” 

Extract from THE BooKsELLER, 30th August, 1862. 


London: TriiBNER & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





On the 10th instant, price 6s. cloth, 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS 
Edited by HIS SON. 
Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse. 


*,* The Concluding Volumes (VI. and VII.) of this Edition will be published early in December, 
with an ORIGINAL PORTRAIT of Mr. HOOD. 


HOOD. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street, W. 


NEW REFERENCE-BOOK FOR STUDENTS AND LIBRARIES. 


In crown 8vo. price 12s. 6. half bound, 950 pages, 
THE MANUAL OF DATES. 
A DICTIONARY OF REFERENCE 


To all the MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS in the HISTORY of MANKIND to be 
FOUND in AUTHENTIC RECORDS. 


By GEORGE H. TOWNSEND. 
London: Rovutitepcr, Warne & RovurepceE, Farringdon-street. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





THE ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER (price 2s. 6d.) con- 


tains the Seventh Division of the Art-Journal Illustrated Catalogue of the International 
Exhibition, in which are comprised nearly One Hundred and Twenty Engravings from 
exhibited specimens in Terra-Cotta, Earthenware, Engraved Glass, Cast-Iron, Orna- 
mental Safes, Carpeting, Lace, Chandeliers, “ Birmingham Jewellery,” “ Spanish 
Silver,” Tazzas, Silk Damasks, Carved Buffets, Wall Decorations, Articles executed in 
Silver, Jewels, Cabinets, Pianofortes, Papier Méaché, Encaustic Tiles, Cocoa-nut 
Matting, Bronzes, Medieval Metal- Work, Denmark Porcelain, Artistic Productions 
of Victoria, §&c. §c. The Literary Contents of this Number include—‘ Picteres of the 
Dutch, Russian, Scandinavian and Swiss Schools, and Water-colour Drawings of the 
English School, in the International Exhibition, by J. Beavington Atkinson ; ‘ Sculp- 
ture in the International Exhibition’; ‘Fulham Pottery’; ‘ British Artists: their 
Style and Character—John Absolon, by James Dafforne, illustrated, §c. §e. The 
Line Engravings are— The Prosperous Days of Job, engraved by H. Bourne, from 
the Picture by W.C. T. Dobson, A.R.A.; ‘Spithead, engraved by W. Miller, from 


the Picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery. 





London: James S. Virtus, 26, Ivy-lane, and International Bazaar, opposite the Exhibition. 
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Just published, price 1s. 


HE THEORY of VITAL FORCE; 
‘ or, the True Basis of Medical Science. 
By E. HAUGHTON, A.B. M.D. M.R.C.S.E. 
Dublin: Fannin & Co. Grafton-street. 
Lon don: John C hurchill, New Burlington-street. 


DRIZE MEDAL, 186 2. 
I Awarded by the Jurors of Class 2, 

FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 

GLENFIELD STARCH. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & C0. Glasgow aud London. 

\ ATAPPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON 
B BRANCH, opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street, con- 
tains the largest STO CK in London of ELECTKO-SILVER 
PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to proceed to Mili- 
tary and Civil appointments in India and Colonies can select 
complete services of Plate, of the most elegant design, without 
the disadvautage of delay. 


MAPPIN & CO.’8 SPOONS AND FORKS. 




















Full size. Fiddle. | Thread. | King’s. | Lily. 
12 Table Forks..........«) £1 7 0 £214 0 £216 0 /£214 0 
iTable Spocns .......... eS 214 0| 216 0 | 214 0 
12 Dessert Forks ........++ 22 0 | 200)/200;23 00 
12 Dessert Spoons ........, 1 1 0/ 200; 30 0} 3 06 
¥2 Tea Spoons ......eeeeee 01061 140!'140/180 








Each article may be had separately at the same price. The most 
beautiful and varied assortment to be seen anywhere of Tea and 
Dinner Services, Cruets, Cruet Frames, Dish Covers, Side Dishes, 
Waiters, Tea-trays, Fruit Stands, Epergnes, &e., the quality excel: 
Jent and the prices the lowest possible. 

Estimates submitted for furnishing with Plate and Cutlery 
Military Messes, Hotels, and all public establishments. 

Celebrated O utiery in large stock for selection and immediate 
shipment at Sheffield prices. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 

The only Loudon Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, 
Oxford-street. Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheftield, 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

4 and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Truuks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling. ‘Tuustrated Cata- 
logue, post free.—J, W. 2 Ca aud Patentee, 
31, West Str rand, Li don, W. 

Also, Alleu’s Barrack- besiitens, Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Wasi and § tands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE to their Ege oe which may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 
LONDON —22, Regent-street, St. James's, 
gate-street, E.C, 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVER POOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY = Taare ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
ingham. 
Estimates, eiitane aa Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual, 





8.W.; and 45, Moor- 





45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mautel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71 158. 
Glass Dessert 2. 08. 
1 Articles marked Yn plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—MANU FACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

B road-street. _Established 1807. 


D E NT, CHR ONOMETER, WATCH SH and 
CLOCK MAKER TO THE Qu EEN, aud 

MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 

Invites attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance 


“ — of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room 
OC: 


Guineas. | Guineas. 
Ladies’ Gold orsign } Strong Silver Lever 
Watches. z 8 Watches 
Gentlemen's ditto :: 10 | Gentlemen’s Gold Com- 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 


pensation rey - 40 
Gold Englie sh Lever 23 
ditto .. 


Silver ditto .. 


“Marine Chron ,ometers, 35 Guineas, 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret 
and Bracket Clocks of every description. An elegaut Assortment 
of Loudun-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, & 
Dent, 61, Strand (adj ining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Fac story, 
Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 


seg 


NDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 

¢ HIMNEY- 2p IECES.—Buyers of the above | ‘ge Ba east 
before tinully deciding, to visit WILLIAM KTON’S 
SHoW- ROOMS, They as such an aneeetens nt of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- 
IRONS and GENERAL IRON MONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmauship. Bricht Stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments, 6l. 159, to 33. lus. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
78. to 5. ivs.; Steel Fenders, 3/. 38, to 111, Ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 31. 33. to 18t. ; Chimney- -pieces, from il. &s. 
to lu0l.; Fire-irons, from 28, 3d. the ‘set: to 4, 4.—The BURTON 
and all'other PATENT STOVES , With radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM §. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 

be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plate Nickel Silver aud Britannia Metal Guods, Dish- -Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- zpleces, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, aa, Yoilet Ware, furnery, Iron a 
Brass Bedsteads, Beddi Bed-room, Cabinet Parniture, 
With Lists of Prices, “ey Pies of the Sheba large Show-rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 3, 3 @ Newman-street ; 











SESEE 


LOSE of the EXHIBITION.—REDUCED 

PRICES.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB are now SELLING 

at REDUCED PKICES the DRESSING CASES, Travelling 

Bags, Despatch Boxes, Elegant Nov lies, Photo graphic Books, 

&e., which obtained two Prize Medals. Assistants always in 

attendance at the E Exhibition, Class 33, Case No. 6636, and Class 36, 
Case No. 6932, 


(CHUBB's PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 

LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

HUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churehyard, London ; 28, Lord- 

erect, Liverpool 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver- 


a 











NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.— 
CLASS 30.—Attention is requested to SMEE'S SPRING 
MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somuier_ Tucker, comfortable, 
cleanly, simple, portable and iniex pensive. Purchasers are respect- 
fully warned against infri 
Reduced price of size, No. 1, for "Godeteaae 3 feet wide, 258, 5 
other sizes in proportion ; to-be obtained of almost all resp 





PECIAL NOTICE.—E. MOSES & SON’S 
Nite will be CLOSED on THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY next, the 9th and 10th inst, and RE-OPENED on 
SATUKDAY EVENING, as usual, at half- past 6 o'clock. 
E. MOSES & SON, 
Ready-made et Bespoke Tailors, Hahbit-makers, Woollen 
-~ Hosiers, Boot aud Shoe Makers, 
d General Outfitters. 
Loxpon Hovses: 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; &3, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
OXFORD-STREET BRANCH, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD BRANCH, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
Country EstaBLIsnMENTS: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


PRIZE MEDAL to TaresHer & GuEnny for 
4 _ very fine and superior Flannel Shirts, India Tweed Suits, 
and India Gauze Waistcoats. Lists of Prices on application to 
THRESHER & GLENNY. General Outfitters, 152, STRAND. 








— olsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 
Especial notice should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears 
upon the side the label * TuckeER’s PaTEN ug.” 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 


“** Always good alike.” Importing it not covered with powdered 
colour prevents the Chinese peas off the low-priced brown 
autumn leaves,—hence this TEA 


PUREST, CHEAPEST and BEST. 
Sold in Packers by 2,280 London and Provincial Agents. 


APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be ap ase from al] Sauce 
Venders, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 


Soho-square, London, 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINY 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious di t, pr d by C 
“THE ONLY GOUD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Pernins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle aud Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*x* Sold beter oe gs for — by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. SE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SUNS, London, a; and by Gascon and Oilmen universally. 


47. LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WARE- 
4e HOUSEMEN and FAMILY GROCERS, beg_to direct 
attention to their choice selection of Breakfast and L 




















NURTLE.—McCALL'S WEST INDIA, 
Superior quality, prepared by new process. Flaveur upsur- 
passed, ne Turtle Soup, quarts, 10s, 6d, ; —, 58. 6d.; half- 
pate oe Callipash and Callipee, 108. 6d. nd. Sold bi 

— Oil and Italian Warehous:men, W inheoale t Chemists an 
oth 


J. McCALL & CO., 
PROVISION STORES, 137, HOUNDSDITCH, N.E. 
*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions 
Witnout ov er-cooking, whereby freshness and flavour are retained. 





URABILITY OF G UTTA- PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Percha Company 
have pleasure in giving ee to a poensng letter :— From 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., TNOR, Isle of Wight.— 
Second Testimonial. yh loth, "Wee —In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, Tespecting the Gutta-Percha Tubing for 
Pamp Service, I can state with much satisfaction, it anewees 
perfectly. Many ae ney and other persons, have lately exam- 
ined it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the 
first lay ing down, now several years; and I am informed that it 
aD kat be sel. ag generally in the houses that are being erected 
N.B. From this Testimonial it will be seen that the 
CURROSI VE WATE of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect ow 
Gutta-Percha Tubin 
THE GUTTA- PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE.— 
BRYANT & MAY’S 
PATENT 
SAFETY MATCHES AND WAX VESTAS 
IGNITE ONLY ON THE BOX. 
The only — Match which received a Prize Medal. 
airfield Works, Bow, London. 











Delicacies, Comestibles, and Articles for Dessert, noticing, 
amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and 
Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked 
Salmon, Sardines, Gorgopa Anchovies; French Truffles, Pre- 
served Green Peas, Freuch Beaus, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French 





RICE’S GLYCERINE may be had from an any 
ee in 41b., } Ib., and 13, bottles, the stoppers of 
are secured by a capsule, lettered ** PRICE'S P. ATENT,” BEL 
MONT, VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8. 





and Spanish Olives, Crystallized and Glacés Apricots, G 
Strawberries and Angelica, Jordau Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, 
Figs, French Plums, and a variety of French Chocolate and Bon- 
Bons. Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces, prepared under 
personal superintendence; Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, 
Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all house- 
hold requisites supplied of the best descriptions. 
‘amilies regularly waited on for orders. 
6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s *Bauce. 





D R. DE JONGHEH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
BRHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROPULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland. 

“T consider Dr. De Jongh’s Licht-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be 
avery pure Oil, uot likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.RB.S., 

Author of ‘The Spas of Germany’ 

“ Dr, Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Vil produces the desired effect in a shorter time than other 
kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
often consequent on the administration of the Pale Vil.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. 

“T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongch’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending a 
genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND IN WHICH 
THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE IS DESTROYED.” 


rR. De Joncn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ort is sold only in 
hn Bin Half- Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 98. ; capsuled 
and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and Druggists. 
SoLe ConsigNres: 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.77, Strand, London, W.C. 





ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern Tooth Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 

Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 

Sponces, and every description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. 

The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 

hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. per box.— Address 130 B and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


INNEFORD’S PURE rp MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five yea 
by the Medical Profession and cenieonaaiie: accepted uy the Pubiiey 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, he: 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild aperient ur delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Ch !«:en, It is 

~o oi —_ - perfect purity and uniform s*re: eth, on 

ie DINN & Co. 172, New Bond-street, London; ai 
sold by all roe th Chemists caioouaions the world. 


A S a MEDICINE long highly esteemed for 
its curative powers in cases of Indigestion, Sick Hendach 
Nervousness, and A ffections of the Liver and Bowels, COCK LE’ 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS cannot be too strongly recommended, 
having stood the test of public opinion for upwards of half-a- 
century.—Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond- 
street ; and may be had ofall Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 1s, 14d. 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft baudage being worn 
round oe body, the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MALN PAD and F PATENT LEV es fitting with so much 
ease nud closeness that it cannot be , aud may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may - had ; the Truss (which 
cannot faii to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent 
Price of a Single Truss, 16a,, 218., 268, 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, 18, 

P.O. O. made payable to Joun W HITE, Post- Office, Piccadilly. 


Pee Astic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 48. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and. 168, each; postage 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, Londen. 


HEX RY’S CALCINED MAGN ESIA. con- 
tinues to be prepared, with the most scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. THOS. & WM. os Mansions 
Chemists, Manchester. It is sold in bottles, price 28. 9d., or, wit 
glass stoppers, at 4s. 6d., Stamp included, with ‘full diresthend for 
its use, by their various ‘agents in the metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom; but it cannot be genuine unless their 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed 
over the cork or stopper of cach bottle. 

Sold in London, wane, iby Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farrin, 
don-street; Sutton & Co. Churchyard; Newbery & Sons, E. 
Edwards, Thos. Butler, St. saul "s Churchyard; Savory & Co. New 
— — a. Oxford-street. And of most of the wa the ee 

y be had, authenticated ae a similar Stamp, 











4,5 and 6, Perry’s- place ; and 1, Sicommensin: London. 





CAUTION.—Beware of proposed Substitutions. 





esia 
HEN Rvs “SARUM. ATIC SPIRIT OF VINEGAR, the invention 
of Mr. Henay, aud the only genuine preparation of that article. 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 





PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 





Visitors to London are invited to inspect Evans's Encuish Harmontums, exhibited by Boosey & Curne, at the International 
Exhibition, and to compare the tone of these Instruments with those by other makers, English or Foreign. 





EVANSS ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


ARE MADE IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY 
WITH A SINGLE OR DOUBLE ROW OF KEYS, THE PERCUSSION ACTION, AND PEDALS, 
AT PRICES 
FROM 6 TO 140 GUINEAS, 
SUITABLE FOR THE 


COTTAGE, SCHOOL, DRAWING-ROOM, CHAPEL OR CHURCH, LITERARY AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS, 


An Illustrated Catalogue may be had gratis of the Manufacturers. 








BOOSEY & Cane 24, HOLLES-STREE T, LONDON, W. 














THE MESSIAH AND THE 








CREATION. 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING EDITIONS of HANDEL'S MESSIAH and HAYDN’S CREATION, each complete in Vocal 


Score, with Accompaniment for Pianoforte or Organ. These editions, printed on good demy 4to. paper (size of ‘The Musical Cabinet’), are equally available for the Piano- 


forte or the Concert Room, and are very superior in every y mapes to the copies hitherto sold at double the ye 

















MUSIC FOR THE SEASIDE. 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


A SHILLING LIBRARY OF POPULAR MUSIC. 


Sea 
| 





y I} 
FT ‘0 WALTZES 
TWELVE SETS of UADRILLES, 1s. 
. FIFTY POLKAS and GALOP 
. TWENTY-FIVE GEMS by V E RDI, for Fianoforte, 
NINE ORIGINAL PIANOFORTE PIFCES by J. Ase HER, 1s. 





; I and MAZURKAS DE | ALON, for Pianoforte, 1s. 
rw ELVE ass oh Gs ROOM PL. ANOFORTE PIECES, 

TEEN S y BEETHOV 

TWELVE songs wz HATTON pha y il NLEY, 

TWENTY BALLADS by POPUL aR COMPOSER S, ls. 

. SIXTEEN SONGS by KUCKEN, 

TWELVE DUETTS by MENDEL SOHN, KUCKEN and KELLER, 
. MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC to MIDSU) MME ~5 see S DREAM, ¢ Siahte, 1s. 
. TWELVE SONGS by FRANQOIS SC HUBERT, is 

TWELVE FANTASIAS by BRINLEY RIC HARDS and OSBORNE, 1s. 
TWELVE SONGS by DONIZETTI, 1s. 

DANCE MUSIC for CHRISTMAS, 1s. 
SIXTEEN SACRED SONGS by H ANDEI 
SIX OVERTURES a MOZART, ROSSINI io . BEETHOVEN, 1s. 
SIX Lalli PART S¢ st by. MEYVERBEER, BALFYE, &c., 18 
HRISTY’S ELS’ Second Selection), 1s. 
: Third Selection), ‘1s. 
SONGS (Fourth Selection), 1s. 
f N i LISH SONGS for GENTLEMEN, 1s. 
aay ee STAND. ARD ENGLISH SONG S for LADIES’ VOICES, 18, 
f DANCE MUSIC. as Pianoforte Duetts, 1s. 
TEN SONGS = BELLINI, from the SONNAMBULA, Is. 





Sg 
<] 










i ee ik BNBRRBERSoena ae eee 





| 32. SIX ees PART SONGS by MEYERBEER, VERDI, &c. 1s. 


33. ME 
34. M 
35. MW 

36. TE 


EDELSOOH F $3 SONGS A ITHOUT W ORDS, Books 1 and 2, Complete, 1s. 
VT OHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 3 and 4, Complete, 18. 
N’S SONGS W ITHOUT WORDS, aoe and 6, Complete, 18. 
NG y ABT. “CURSCH M: ANN, MOL IQUE, ls. 
37. TY- FOU A SCHOTTISCHES, VARSOVIAN AS, and REDOWAS, 1s. 
38. TWENTY MANCES by is ASSINI, PUGET, ARNAUD, HENRION, &e., 
39. TEN STANDARD GLEES, 
40. THE OPERA IL TROV ATORE, for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. 
41. T — He RA LA TRAVIATA, for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. 
2 y WELSH MEL ODI ES. with English Words, 1s. 

TEN 3. as sung by Sims Reev es, 18. 
8 


















TION of SOP Sy ANO sO) 
to 59. BEETHOVE 
60. THE oe AU 
61. TWELV 














RTY-TW d 
BAL LOIN M \SCHE RA 
DEVONSHIRE SONGS, b; 





oP Pianoforte ee 0, 1s. 
y EDW ARD CAPE 
Y BLAS, for the Benaihets, 1s. 


62. HOW ARD G pee ae OPERA, RU 
63. CHRISTMAS ANNUAL of DA NCE- MUSIC ‘for 1862, 1s. 
64. TW FIV b COMIC SONGS, 


1s. 
DRED REELS ae aa NTRY D-: oo for Pianoforte, 1s. 
NE HUNDRED CHRISTY’S AIRS, for — aa 1s. 

67. THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBU M, 1 
68. THE CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ALBUM 

. THE ¢ n? sDEN WREATH, Twenty-eight Tae Songs, with Original Words and Popular 
ic, 18. 
TY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fifth Selection), 1s. 
ae CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Sixth Selection), 18. 

LECTION of SACRED MUSIC for PIANOFORTE, 

SIXT EN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS (Third Selection), 18. 





All the Songs have English Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 








N E—E W 


THALBERG’S BALLADE for the Pianoforte. 
**An exquisite Romance which no imitator, however ingenious, could have written—as 
quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has 
been produced for years.” — Times. 


THALBERG’S SERENADE from ‘II Barbiere,’ for the Pianoforte (No. 
13 of ‘ The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano’). 33s. 

THALBERG’S DUETT from ‘ Zauberfléte,’ for the Pianoforte (No. 14 
of ‘The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano’). 3s. 

THALBERG’S BARCAROLLE from Donizetti's di Calais’ 
(No. 15 of ‘ The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano’). 3s. 

THALBERG’S LA CI DAREM and Trio from ‘ Don Juan’ (No. 16 of 
‘The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano’). 32. 

THALBERG’S SERENADE from Grétry’s Opera, ‘L’Amant Jaloux’ 
(No. 17 of ‘ The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano’). 38. 


THALBERG’S ASSISA & PIE. Romance from Rossini’s ‘ Otello’ (No, 
18 of ‘The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano’). 3s. 


‘ Gianni 





Mw US I C. 


MEYERBEER’S EXHIBITION OVERTURE. 


and 72. 6d. 
AUBER’S EXHIBITION OVERTURE. Solo and Duett. 53. and 6s. 
KUHE’S SOUVENIR de l'EXPOSITION, on Auber’s and Meyerbeer’s 


subjects. 4s. 


HASAS OURY’S PERLE de l’EXPOSITION, on Auber’s March. 


Solo and Duett. 6s. 


THE ‘EXHIBITION MUSIC-BOOK for PIANOFORTE, price 7s. 6d., 
very beautifully bound, gilt edges, containing the National and Patriotic Airs of Thirty 
Countries, arranged as pieces for the Pianoforte. It contains also a complete Guile to the 
International E xhibition, and a View of the Building, forming a most interesting souvenir of 
the Universal Gathering of 1862. 


MR. SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 
SHE MAY SMILE ON MANY. Batlad. By Howarp GLoveR. 


Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES with immense success. 33. 





BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 


28, HOLLES-STREET, W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adverti 





and B 


Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


aR by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of A Andrew, in said county; and published 


2 oun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforessid.— Agents : 


Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 4, 1863, 





for ScoT.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for Insuanp, Mr. 
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